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Thk author of the following Letters, as she 
advances in age, feels an increasing interest in 
the welfare of her young relatives. Aware 
that she must, before long, be taken from them, 
4 she was induced to prepare this little work, in 

order that she might leave it to them as a token 
of her solicitude for their improvement and hap- 
piness. She hopes it may be useful to them, 
and to other young persons, by directing their 
attention to the Gospel of Christ, and enabling 
them to read the New Testament with more 
pleasure and advantage, and that they may be 
induced*, to make the sacred Scriptures the ob- 
ject of their daily study, the rule of their life, 
and their guide to everlasting happiness. 

As these Letters were intended for the young, 
the author had no higher view in their literary 
execution, than to render them intelligible, and 
suited to youthful capacities. She has reason to 
be grateful for the favour with which hser former 
writings have been received ; and now submits 
these Letters to the candour of the public, with 
the hope that they may be beneficial to those for 
whom they were particularly designed. 



In compiling this little work the following 
authors have been consulted : 

Doddridge's Expositor, MackAight's Harmony 
of the Gospels, Whitby's Annotations, Kenrick's 
Expositor, Campbell's Translation of the Gos- 
pels, Clark's Commentary,- Wakefield's Transla- 
tion of the New Testament, Priestley's Harmo- 
ny of the Gospels, Harwood's Introduction to 
the New Testament, Jones's Illastrations of the 
Gospels, Cappe's Life of Christ, Fleury'^s Ancient 
Israelites, Allen's Modern Judaism, Watson^s 
Tracts, Lardner's Works, Hunter's Observations 
on the History of Jesus Christ, Wait^s Gospel 
History, Newcome's Observations on the Cha- 
racter of our Lord, Blair's Discourses on the 
Sermon on the Mount, Jortin's Sermons, Buck- 
minster's Sermons, Porteus's Lectures, Prit-st- 
ley's Notes on Scriptore, Fellow's Guide to Im- 
mortality, Calmet's Dictionary, Harmer^ Illus- 
trations, Paxto&'s Uhistrations of Scripture, Bnr- 
der's Oriental Customs, Jahn's Archaeology^ 
Harris's Natural History of the Bible, Bulkley 
on the Parables, Gray on the Parables, Clarke's 
Travels, Newton on the Prophecies, Simpson 
on Christianity. 
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LETTER I. 

Tftc Importance of Studying the New Testa- 
ment. 

Mt dear Nieces, 

From your earliest years, you have 
been the objects of my tenderest solicitude ; 
and your advancement in virtue and knowl- 
edge lies near my heart. I am gratified with 
the proficiency you have made in several 
branches of useful learning ; but 1 entreat you 
not to forget, that the knowledge of the Sa* 
cred Scriptures, particularly of the New Tes- 
tament, is infinitely more important than any 
other kind of knowledge. The Gospel is 
emphatically styled "glad tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all people." While at- 
tentively perusing the New Testament,always 
bear in mind, that the Gospel was first preach- 
ed to the Jews, in Judea ; and that the Evan- 
Selists and Apostles, with the exception per- 
aps of St. Luke, were all of the Hebrew 
nation. Much of the peculiar beauty of the 
1 



mspired writings cannot be perceived, unfesa 
the historj, condition, and character of the 
Jews have become objects of your attention, 
not only during the period of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, as recorded in the Old Testament, 
but at the time of our Lord's appearance* 
It is also important to understand the fre* 
quent allusions in the New Testament to their 
opinions, habits, manners, and ceremonies. 
A view of the darkness and depravity which 
prevailed in the world, both among Jews and 
Gentiles, at the period when our Saviour ap» 
peared upon earth, will enable you to appre- 
ciate more justly the Divine excellence of 
the christian dispensation. I shall be highly 
gratilSed, if the historical sketches, I pror 
pose to give you, in a series of Letters, ta 
illustrate the Evangelists, induce you to aoplj 
with renewed ardour to the study of the Kew 
Testament. 



LETTER IL 

Siaie &fihe World at the Time qfmr Satiaur^s 

Appearance* 

Mt V%AK NiECfiS, 

1 will now fulfil the promise in my prer 
eeding letter, and dve you a brief account of 
the ignorance and aepravity which overspread 
the earthy uotil the^i^u o£ righteousness avoso, 



*ind opened new and celestial prospects to thd 
benignted world. 

When the Son of God was oorn in Judea 
Ihe greatest part of the habitable earth was 
subjected to the Romans ; and their vast do* 
minions were styled all the world, as In Luke 
ii. !• The sceptre of universal power was 
then swayed by Augustus C«sar, who, after 
he had conquered his enemies, gave peace to 
the nations. This event took place in the 
year in which our Saviour was born. The 
Koman empire was then in the zenith of its 

Srosperity and splendbr ; and the benign in* 
uence of letters and philosophy were diffus- 
ed over countries, which before had been 
enveloped in darkness and ignorance. 

Yet though science and literature flourished 
in the Augustan age, mankind were stjll sunft 
Jn gross ignbrance, both of religion and mor- 
als. St. Paul declares, that " The world by 
wisdom knew not God." The Apostle ap- 
pears to allude to those Grecian philosophers, 
who were numerous in Athens ; and who, un- 
der the name of Sophists, that is, prof tssors of 
TDisdom, undertook to teach every science. 
They valued themselves on their ability to 
defend either side of any question, political 
or moral; and it was often their glory to make 
the worse appear the better reason. 

All the nations of the earth were devoted 
to polytheism and superstition. A general 
belief prevailed, t^at all things were subor- 
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^ioate to powerful beings, who were call- 
ed gods, and whom it was thought incumbent 
upon all who wished for prosperity, to wor- 
ship and to conciliate. Among the Greeks 
and Romans, one of these gods, Jupiter, was 
supposed to excel the others in dignity, and 
to possess a supereminent authority, and per- 
haps, in some degree, to direct and govern 
the tasks and offices of inferior deities. 

Every nation, however, had its own pecul- 
iar gods, differing from those of other coun- 
tries, in their names, natures, and attributes, 
and in many other respects. But in process 
of time, the Greeks and Romans became as 
ambitious in their religious, as in their politi- 
cal claims ; and maintained that their gods, 
though under different appellations, were the 
.objects of religious worship to all nations. 
Therefore they gave the names of their dei- 
ties to those of other countries. 

The principal objects of adoration^ in most 
nations, were deified human beings ; either 
heroes, or kitigs, or the founders of empires, 
or others who had obtained celebrity by 
remarkable actions, or useful inventions. 
These iUustrious persons were remembered 
by their postority, with fear, gratitude, and 
reverence, which caused them to be exalted 
to the rank of gods. 

Together with these, the sun, moon, and 
stars, w<ere worshipped by various nations, 
and this appears to have been a very ancient 
form of idolatry* But in time, the objects of 
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iTttmhip were oiJiHipiiedh Tbe Bioui^ins 
and rivers, the earth and sea, even tbe disr 
eases o£ the bodjr, tbe ramies and vices, (of^ 
j^theF, the tutelar genii, who were regai«ded 
as presiding over these things,) were madti 
the objects of adoratien^ In Egypt, divine 
honors were paid to aniaials, and even to noxr 
ious and venomous reptiles* 

The most magnificent temples were raisedt 
and dedicated, bj the inhaiditantfi of almost 
every country, to their gods* The stattiest 
and other representations of their deities, wet^ 
placed in these superb edifices ; and it was 
supposed, that the god for whom they do? 
iBigned the statue, was really present in it, i£ 
the dedication was poperly made. The tenit 
pies were furnisheo with altars, and other re* 
<|ui&ites for sacrifice* 

The care of the temples, and the direclipq 
of all religious ordinances, were committed to 
an order of men, called priests^ ivho were dist 
tributed into various classes^ They were 
supposed to possess a high degree of. sanctity, 
and had much influence and power ; but they, 
abused their authority to delude an ignorant 
people. They did not attempt to promote 
the practice of virtue, either by their pre* 
cents or theyr example ; but indulged themn 
selvs in licentiousness ; and taught others, th^ 
the whole of religion was comprised in ob« 
serving the ri^ aad cwsmonies inculcated 
hj their ancestors. 

1* 



The heathen worship consisted of rarious 
riles, such as sacrifices, with prayer and other 
observances. Animals were universalij of- 
fered, and human victims were sometimes im- 
molated. The prayers of the Pagans were 
not unfrequently adaressed to their gods, ex- 
pressly for the purpose of obtaining the bless- 
ing of the heavenly powers upon immoral and 
infamous undertakings* Eyen the gods and 
goddesses whom they adored, as their chai^ 
acters and actions were commonly represent- 
ed, exhibited to their deluded worshippers, 
examples rather of scandalous crimes, than 
of purity and virtue. 

None of the various systems of the heathen 
religion appear to have been adapted to in* 
spire love and respect for virtue, or to pro- 
mote its practice.^ There were stately tem- 
ples, pompous ceremonies, expensive sacrifi- 
ces, and magnificent festivals ; but just no- 
tions of God, obedience to his moral laws, 
purity of heart, and sanctity of life, were noL 
insisted upon as requisites in religious wor- 
ship. 

The doctrines of the immortality of the/' 
soul, and of a future state of rewards and 
punishments, were very^ partially received, in 
a form very vague and unsatisfactory ; and 
the opinions maintained on this subject were 
more adapted to administer indulgence to 
vice, than support and GDCouragement to rir- 
tue. 



The consequence of this wretched theology 
was, a universal corruption of manners, which 
exhibited itself in the most atrocious crimes. 
The sports of the gladiators, the grossest de- 
bauchery, the licentiousness of divorce, the 
custom of exposing infants, and other horrid 
practices, prove that the colours are not too 
dark, which the apostle Paul employs in 
drawing the character of the heathen nations. 
See Romans i, Ephesians iv. 17, &c« 

When mankind had abandoned themselves 
to the most atrocious crimes, and appeared 
to have lost almost all sense of mbral obliga- 
tion, God was graciously pleased to send his 
Son, to reform and save the world. " When 
the fuhess of time was come," our Lord ap- 
peared upon earth, ^ a light to enlighten the 
gentiles, and the glory of his people Israel." 



LETTER in. 

Of the Civil and Religious State of fhe Jewish 
J^ation at the Time of Christ^s Birth* 

My dear Nieces, 

I will now give you an outline of the 
civil and religious slate of the Hebrew nation, 
at the time of our Lord's advent. 

Jerasalem had been taken by Pompey the 
Great, about seventy years before the birth 
•f oar Saviour* Tho Jews^ at this period, 



ware governed by Herod the Great, who re- 
ceived his kingdom from, and was himself 
tributary to the Romans* This prince was 
pne of the greatest tyrants that ever disgraced 
humanity. After having destroyed all the 
descendants of (he illustrious Asmonsean fam-* 
ily, (who, from the time of Judas Af^ccabasus, 
had governed Judea for 139 years,) he began 
to exhibit a marked contempt for the religion 
and laws of the Jews. He aboliabed several 
of the ceremonies enjoined in the Moi^ic 
code ; and introduced some foreign customs, 
which werk expressly forbidden by iu He 
built a magnificent theatre in the city of Jeru-* 
salem, and a spacious amphitheatre in the 
suburbs, where he instituted public games in 
honour of Augustus. From the beginning of 
his reign to the final destruction of the tem- 
ple, the high priests were set up, and remov- 
ed, at his pleasure, and that of nis successors, 
or of the Komens. He attacked the author- 
ity of the grand Sanhedrim, which, by de- 
frees, lost its power* He adopted, in his or- 
inary habits, Roman customs and usages ; 
and, in his public capacity, was devoted and 
subservient to that mighty entire. Through 
his influence Roman luxury was introduced 
into Palestine, accompanied with alt thd vices 
of that licentious people. In a word, Judea 
groaned under all the corruption and misery 
which might be expected from a prince who, 
though a Jew in <iutward profiMSioD, waa, im 



practice, a contemner of all laws, human and 
divine. The murder of the children of Beth- 
lehem, recorded by the Evangelists, is a 
strong exemplification of his cruel and jeal- 
ous temper. 

After Herod had amassed a vast treasure 
by unjust extortions and confiscations, he pro- 
posed to regain the favour of the Jewish na- 
tion, by rebuilding their temple on a larger 
and more splendid plan, with many additional 
ornaments. This magnificent edifice was not 
considered as distinct from the temple of Ze* 
rubbabel, the same general model being adopt- 
ed. The Jews themselves still regarded it as 
the sacred temple, and as that which, accord- 
ing to the prophecy of Haggai, was to exceed 
Solomon's in glory, by the appearance in it 
of the Messiah. 

On the death of Herod, the government 
was divided between his three sons. Judca 
and Samaria were given to Archelaus, whose 
oppressive administration induced the Jews 
and Samaritans to write a petition to the em- 
peror, in consequence of which he was de- 
posed, and Judea reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince. The governors, appointed by the Ro- 
mans, were unjust, avaricious, and tyrannical. 
The Hebrew nation considered it an intoler- 
able grievance to pay tribute to Caesar, and 
to live in subjection to idolatere. The extor- 
tion of the publicans, who were entrusted with 
the collection of the revenues, and who abus- 
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ed their authority, became a subject of ex- 
treme dissatisfaction* The constant presence 
of their governors, with foreign attendants 
and a Roman guard, quartered with their Ea- 
gles in the heart of the Holy City, kept the 
sensibility of the Jews continuallj on the 
rack. They considered every thing they held 
sacred as polluted, and brougnt into contempt* 
The sufferings of that portion of the Holy 
Land, however, which remained under the 
government of the other sons of Herod, who 
were cautious of irritating the feelings of the 
inhabitants, were not so uitolerable. 

The authority of the Rolnan government 
did not, however, extend to the entire depri- 
vation of all the civil and ecclesiastical privi*> 
leges of the Jews. They were permitted to 
live very much according to then* own laws ; 
and were allowed to inflict punishments, less 
than capital, for offences against their reli- 
gion. They could expel offenders from their 
synagogues, and require them to be beaten. 
And not only does it appear that, during our 
Lord's ministry, they had agreed, that " if 
any man did confess that he was Christ, he 
should be put out of the synagogue ; " but 
they actually excommunicated the man who 
was born blind, and whose sight Was restored 
by the word of Jesus. (John ix.) They had 
power also to bind men, and to keep them in 
custody ; and their council could summon wit- 
nesses, take examinations, and, in the caso of 
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capital ofitiid^rs, convey them before the Ro* 
sian governors, who were the ccmstituted judg- 
es in cases of this kind. The administration 
of their sacred rites and ceremonies was com- 
mitted, as before, to the High Priest and 
Sanhedrim ; the f<mner of whom had the su« 
periatendence of the other priests and Le- 
vitee* The form of external worship, pre- 
scribed by the Mosaic law, was still continu- 
ed in the temple at Jerusalem ; and a vast 
concourse of people uniforml^ssembled, at 
the stated seasons, for celebrating their solemn 
festivals. But many learned writers have 
observed, that even in the service of the tem- 
ple, various ceremonies and observances, de- 
rived from Ihe reHgious worship of the heath- 
oas, had been introduced, and blended with 
those of divine appointment. Nor was this 
aU* Even the duties enforced by the deca- 
logue were ex]:^ned away, by a frivolous and 
inmoral casuistry* 

But the remains of liberty and happiness^ 
which the Romans left to the Jews, were ef- 
fectually taken from the great body of the 
people^ by their own rulers. The leaders of 
the people were, according to Josephus, profli- 

ete wretches, who purchased theur places by 
ibesy or oAer acts of iniquity ; and main- 
tained their ifl-acquired authority, by the most 
abominable erimes. 

The aatfonal ccfuncil, or Sanhedrim, was- 
cdmposed of men of difeent religioua secta,^ 
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who had imbibed all the prejudices of partj, 
and were more intent upon the gratification 
of private pique, or ambition, than the ad- 
vancement of religion, or the promotion of the 
public welfare. A similar degree of depravi- 
ty prevailed among the inferior ministers of 
religion. The common people, influenced by 
the bad examples of their superiors, plunged 
into every kind of iniquity ; and by their fre- 
quent seditions, robberies, and murders, arm- 
ed against them both the justice of God and 
the vengeance of man. 

But notwithstanding the general corruption 
of the Hebrew nation, at the time of our Sa- 
viour's appearance, there still remained splen- 
did examples of piety and virtue. Among 
these we find Zacharias and Elizabeth, the 
aged Simeon, Anna the prophetess, and oth- 
ers, whose names are recorded with honour in 
the New Testament, all of whom placed im- 
plicit confidence in the prophecies of God, 
and waited with devout expectation for the 
redemption of Israel. At the time of our Sa- 
viour's advent, the great body of the Jewish 
nation were earnestly expecting their promis- 
ed Messiah ; but they looked not for a spirit- 
ual teacher, but a temporal monarch, who 
would free them from the Roman yoke, ag- 
grandize their nation, render Jerusalem the 
metropolis of the world, and after subduing 
all their enemies, commence a glorious reiga 
ef peace and prosperity. 
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An account of the various religious sects 
and parties, which existed in the Hebrew 
nation at the time when the Son of God was 
born, and during his ministry, will be the sub- 
ject of another letter. 



LETTER IV. 

Of the various Religious Sects which flourished 
in Palestine during the Time of our hordes 
Ministry* 

JSai DEAR Nieces, 

When the Son of God appeared upon 
earth, various religious sects prevailed in Pal- 
estine ; and the hatred which subsisted be- 
tween them, augmented the calamities of the 
Hebrew nation* 

Of the origin of the Samaritans, who may 
be regarded, in some sort, as a Jewish sect, 
we find an account in 2 Kings, chapter xvii. 
the 24th and following verses* After the ten 
tribes who inhabited Samaria were carried 
into captivity, about 720 years before Christ, 
the king of Assyria repeopled the country 
vitli heathen colonies* These mixed with 
the remains of the former inhabitants. They 
brought with them their pagan idolatries ; but 
apprehending that they had been exposed to 
the vengeance of the God of Israel, whom 
they regarded as the tutelary go4 of the land, 

2 
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OR aecDunt of their n^leet oi him, they, un- 
der the direction of a Hebrew priest who wa» 
sent to them, joined his worsh^ with that of 
their former divinities. At a subsequent pe- 
riod they gave up their idolatry, and worship* 
ped Jehovah alone. They did not, however^ 
resort to the temple at Jerusalem ; but built ^ 
rival temple on Mount Gerizim* It was with 
reference to this, that the Samaritan wmnan 
said to our Saviour: ''0u^ fathers worshippedr-*- 
in this mountain ; and ye [Jews] say that m 
Jerusalem is the place where men ought t» 
worship*" From this and from other causes 
there was the greatest enmity between them 
and the proper Jews, to whiefa there are fre* 
quent references in the Gospels* They re* 
ceived none of the books of the Old Testa* 
ment, except the Pentateuch, or the five bodi» 
of Moses. 

The Pharisees were the most numerous and 
powerful of the proper Jewish sects. By tbeip 
superior striotness in ritual observances, and 
their apparent zeal for reliffion, they obtaioed 
the highest offices, both in tne state and priest* 
hood. Their influence over the mincb o{ the 
people was unbounded, and their authoritT, 
both in public and private a&irs, almost ab- 
solute. The Evangelists fnequently mentioQ 
the ScrAes and Pharisees in conjunction. Hence 
it appears that the former were chie^* Phen- 
isees. Those were called Scribes wi»> had 
made the law their partkular study, snd were 
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considered as particularly skilled in expound- 
ing iu The Pharisees were distinguished 
by their belief in a large body of oral tra- 
ditions, which they pretended had been re* 
gularly transmitted, thfbueh a series of aees, 
from lifoscs, who received them from Goo on 
Mount Sinai* They not only maintained that 
these traditions were of equal authoritv with 
the written Scriptures ; but explained the lat- 
ter by the former, that is, by corrupt glosses 
and inventions, many of which were intended 
. to evade its obligation. Hence our Lord re- 
proved them for ^ making the taw (f Ood of 
no effect by their traditions.^ They taught, 
that men may perform works of supereroga- 
tion ; add by alms, ablutions, and various ritual 
observances, make atonement for sio* It was 
their doctrine, that impure desires were not 
wicked, unless they produced wicked actions. 
They held also, that, while the external cir- 
cumstances of all the human race were pre- 
destinated, their moral character depended on 
their own free will. Accordmg to them, eve- 
ry part of the sacred Scriptures had a spirit- 
ual and mystical as well as a plain and ob- 
Tious sense. They acknowledged the immor- 
tality of the soul, a future state of rewards 
and punishments, and the resurrection of the 
body, ^^^y alleged^ that the grounds of 
justification for the Jews were the meritflT of 
Abraham, the knowledge of God which ex- 
isted among them, circumcision, and the of- 
fering of sacrifices* 
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The SctdducetB were much inferior to the 
Pharisees in number and inflaence. But part 
of them were of illustrious families, and others 
distinguished by their opulence. They re- 
ceived only the Pentateuch, which they inter- 
preted literally, and rejected all traditions. 
They denied the immortality of the soul, the 
existence of angels and spirits ; and taught 
that men were pcrfecdy free to do good or 
evil. This sect, like the other Jews, expect- 
ed the Messiah as a temporal deliverer, and 
impatiently waited for the commencement of 
his splendid reign, with the hope of partici- 
pating in his conquests and glory. But their 
expectations were so contrary to the humble 
appearance of our Saviour, that they joined 
their inveterate enemies the Pharisees, in per- 
secuting him and his disciples. ^ The council, 
before whom both our Lord and St. Paul 
were accused, consisted partly of Sadducees, 
and partly of Pharisees. In process of time, 
many of the Sadducees appear to have admit- 
ted the immortality of the soul, and the exist- 
ence of angels ; and, in the eighth century, 
these were denominated Caraites. Both the 
Sadducees and Pharisees were in existence 
about 1 50 years before Christ. 

The Essenes were a sect who despised riches, 
and led a very recluse and austere life. One 
branch of this sect passed their lives in celi- 
bacy, and devoted themselves to the education 
of the children of others, whom they adopted. 
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Some of them employed themselves wholly 
in contemplation ; and made it their constant 
endeavour to mortify the body, which they 
considered as the prison of the immortal spirit. 
Others spent part of their time in performing 
the duties of active life. The whole of this 
sect, holding the immortality of the soul, de- 
nied the resurrection of the body. They 
maintained that the words of the law were to 
be understood in a spiritual sense, and not 
according to their literal meaning. Hence, 
they did not offer sacrifices ; but were strict 
in observing the Sabbath, and making an an- 
nual present to the temple at Jerusalem. 
The leading traits in their character were, so- 
briety, abstemiousness, and peaceableness ; 
and they had all things in common* They 
forbade oaths, except upon the admission of 
new members into their society, then thev 
were solemnly imposed, and held most sacreJ. 
The Essenes are not expressly mentioned in 
the New Testament ; but it has been thought 
that their sentiments are alluded to, and 
spoken against, by St. Paul, in his first epistle 
to Timothy, and in the epistle to the Colos- 
trians. 

The Herodians derived their name from 
Herod the Great, and followed his example in 
complying with many heathen customs. The^ 
continued attached to the tyrant during his 
life, and to Ais sons after his decease. This 
^ct maintained, that it was lawful, when con- 

a* 
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strained by superiors, to comply with idola* 
trous customs ; and opposed those who strict- 
ly adhered to the Mosaic law. It appears 
that they were chiefly Sadducees ; for the 
same persons who, in one of the Gospels, are 
called Herodians, are, iu another, styled Sad- 
ducees. 

The Gaulonites^ though not expressly men- 
tioned in the New Testament, existed as a 
t)arty in the time of our Saviour. The Gali- 
eans, whom Pilate slew in the temple, appear 
to have been of this sect. They derived 
their name from Ji^las, a native of Gaulon, in 
Upper Galilee. He taught thai the Jewish 
nation was the elect of God, and he alone 
their governor ; therefore they ought not to 
submit to any ordinance of men. In the 
tenth year of our Lord, he excited his coun- 
trymen, the Galileans, and many other Jews, 
to take up arms, and venture upon all extrem- 
ities, rather th-irj pay tribute to the Romans. 
His followers however, in their first warlike 
attempts, were entirely routed and dispersed. 
Yet so deeply had he infused enthusiasm into 
their hearts, that they never rested, tilf they 
had involved the city and temple in their own 
destruction. 

At the time of our Lord's advent, a large 
number of the Hebrew nation had imbibed 
the principles of the Oriental philosophy; 
one leading article of which \^s, that all 
things proceeded by emanation from God, tht 
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eternal fountain of being* Zoroaster, a Per- 
sian, is supposed to have formed the princi- 
ples of this philosophy into a regular system. 
He supposed spirit and matter, light and dark- 
ness, to be emanations from one eternal source. 
These, the active and passive principles, he 
conceived to be perpetually at variance ; the 
former tending to produce good, and the lat- 
ter evil ; but that, through the intervention of 
the Supreme Being, th^ contest would at last 
terminate in favour of the good principle. It 
appears that several of the Gnostic sects, by 
ivhom the doctrines of the Oriental philosophy 
were blended with Christianity, were four»ded 
by Jews. The history of the Christian church, 
by Mosheim, which I wish you to read, after 
studying the Scriptures, will give you an ac- 
count of the Eastern notions, and the o{)inion$ 
of the Gnostics. 

The rapid increase of the Jewish nation 
constrained multitudes among them to emi- 
grate from their native country. Hence, in 
the time of our Lord, they were to be found 
in every part of the known world. In particu- 
lar, they were numerous in all the provinces 
of the Roman empire. The wisdom of divine 
Providence appeared conspicuous, in the dis- 
persion of a people, to whom alone were com- 
mitted the oracles of God, that they might be 
a check to superstition ; and thus prepare the 
way for th^ clearer discovery of divine truth, 
which was to enlighten the world from the 
Gospel of the Son of God. 
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LETTER V. 

(y Palestine^ and of the Cities in tohifk oUr 
Lord taught^ and performed Miracles* 

Mt DEAR Nieces, 

While you are pursuing your study of 
the New Testament, I would direct your at- 
tention to the country in which most of the 
stupendous miracles, recorded in Scripture, 
were performed ; the land which has beea 
honoured by the residence of patriarchs, pro- 
phets, and apostles, and, above all, by the im- 
mediate presence of the Redeemer of man^ 
kind. As the geographical situation of this 
part of the globe occupies your attention at 
school, I will only point out some of the re- 
markable places which have been consecrated 
by the footsteps of the Son of God. 

Various names have been given to this in- 
teresting country. It was called Palestinej 
the Philistines or Palestines, with whom, we 
learn from sacred history, that the Israelites 
Bad frequent wars, being, at a very early pe- 
riod, the inhabitants of a large part of it. The 
name Judea^ is derived from Judah, who pos- 
sessed the most fertile part of it ; and it was 
called the Promised Land, front its being 
promised to Abraham and his descemtents. 
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It is also styled the Holy Land^ from the un- 
spotted holiness of our Lord, who fixed his 
residence there during his abode on earth ; 
and as being the place were our holy religion 
was first taught. 

The mother of our Saviour resided at Na- 
zareth, which was considered as bis native 
town 5 but he was born in Bethlehem, accord- 
ing to the prediction of the Prophet, " And 
thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Judea, art not 
the least among the princes of Judah ; for out 
of thee shall come a governor, who shall rule 
my people Israel." This city was not con- 
siderable for its extent or riches, but derived 
its glory from being the place of our Lord's 
nativity* It is about six miles distant from 
Jerusalem. 

Galilee^ a fruitful province of Palestine, was 
most honoured with our Saviour's residence ; 
it was divided into upper and lower Galilee. 
In Nazareth, a small village in lower Galilee, 
he passed the early part of his life, from which 
he took the name Nazarent* It was a custom 
among the Jews, that when a child was twelve 
or thirteen years old, he should be examined 
by the rulers of the synagogue, concerning 
his proficiency in religion. When our Lord 
was presented for this purpose to the learned 
doctors, " all that heard him were astonished 
at his understanding and answers." 

The Evangelists give no further account of 
our Saviour, until the time immediately pre- 
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cedine his public ministry, wbeo he went to 
Bethaoara, on the banks of Jordan, and was 
baptized by John. When our Lerd returned 
to Nazareth, and began to preach in thesjnar 
gogue, the people at first listened with admira^ 
tion, and '' wo^idered at the gracious words which 
proceeded out of his mouthJ'^ But when he 
reproved them for their unbelief, they were 
offended, and would have put him to death* 
But he confounded their sieht in a miraculous 
manner, passed through the midst of them 
Without being perceived, and came to Caper* 
naum. 

It appears from the gospel ef St. Jobs, 
i* 46, that Nazareth was regarded by the 
Jews as a very contemptible place. Ac* 
cording to Dr. Clarke, a modern traveller, it 
seems to have retained the same characteristic 
meanness ; and when he visited the town, he 
found it in a wretched state of indigence and 
misery. Indeed it is evident from the ac« 
counts of the Evangelists, that th^ other Jews 
entertained a very contemptuous opinion oi 
their Galilean brethren. Of this, one reason 
was, that lower Galilee was surrounded by 
Gentile nations; and hence was called "Galilee 
of the Gentiles." When this province is men* 
tioned in the New Testament, Lower Galilee 
is generally meant. 

Cana of Galilee was so called to distinguish 
It from another town of the same name, near 
the city of Sidon. In this little village^ o^r 
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"Saviour performed his'first miracle which m.an- 
ifested his glory, and conrirmed the faith' of 
bis diseiples* The remarkable fact which 
they had witnessed caused them to believe in 
ym with more steadfastness than they had 
previoiisly done. 

/The city oW!Japerna«m is celebrated in the 
Gospels as the place were our Lord usually 
xe^ed during the time of his ministry. It 
stood northeast of the sea of Galilee, and was 
a convenient port, from whence vessels were 
rontinualiy passing from Galilee to places on 
the other siae of the lake. This city is said, 
Vy our Saviour, to be ** exalted unto heaven,'' 
M^ because the inhabitants neglected to im- 
prove their distinguished privileges, he de- 
clares "it shall be brought down to hell." 
This awful denunciation has been fully veri- 
fied ; for so far from being the metropolis of 
Galilee, a» it once was, it consisted, a few 
jears since, of only six poor fishermen's huts ; 
^ and now, perhaps, is wholly uninhabited. The 
woe denounced upon Chorazin and Bethsaida^ 
where our Lord performed his mighty works, 
bas also been completely accomplished. 

The Sea of Galilee is so named from that 
p*ovince. It is also called the lake of Gennesa- 
ratb, from a tract of country so styled, which 
jbaunded it for a considerable way on the 
western side ; and the sea of Tiberias from a 
town of that ftame. This sea, or lake, i^ 
Ttewed with veneration by Christians, from 
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Its being frequented hj Christ and his apos- 
tles ; and from the account of our Saviour's 
walking upon its waves. Matt, xiv* 25. 

Tahor^ a very remarkable mountain in Gali- 
lee, is celebrated by travellers for its variety 
of delightful prospects. It is supposed by 
some to be the place on whicfh Christ was 
transfigured, which is styled, by St. Peter, the 
Holy J\IounU Others are of opinion, that 
this wonderful transaction occurred on a moun- 
tain in the more northern parts of Galilee, 
near Cesarea Philippi. 

Samaria^ a province of Palestine, is situated 
between Judea and Galilee. Shechem, or 
Sichar, the capital of Samaria, lies in a narrow 
valley, between Mount Gerizim and Mount 
Ebal. Irt the vicinity of this city, is Jacob's 
well, celebrated by our Saviour's conversation 
with a Samaritan woman. (See John iv. 6.) 
The town is now called Xaploust. The Sa- 
maritans, at present, are very few in number*^ 
As lately aji 1808, we learn that they continu- 
ed at Naplouse, inhabiting old deserted houses, 
in the most decayed part of the city ; and that 
their employments just furnished them witii 
bread. There are no Samaritans in the East, 
excepting at Naplouse and Jaffa ; and these 
amount to two hundred persons, men, women, 
and children, composing thirty families. Since 
the year 1788, they have not repaired to 
Mount Gerizim for worship, but have made 
their sacrifices in the city of Naplouse. 



The proviuce of Judea was celebrated for 
its capital, Jerusalem^ which contained tlie 
Temple^ the centre of the Jewish Religion* 
'This cjity had acquired its greatest extent at 
the time of its final destruction* It then com- 
prehended four hills; Zion, Moriah, Acra, and 
Bezetha. Zion was in the southern part of 
the city, and Acra in the northern. Zion was 
considerably the highest, and that part of the 
city situate^ on it, was called the upper city. 
The tenfiple Which Herod the Great rebuilt, 
with the utmost magnificence, and the other 
superb buildings with which he adorned his 
capital, evinced the splendor of the city, when 
our Saviour appeared to enlighten it with his 
divine instructions* 

Our Lord entered Jerusalem in the charac- 
ter described by the prophet, jW*, and having 
salvation ; lowhfy and riding upon an uss. (Sec 
Zechariah ix. 9.) On that memorable occa- 
sion, by conforming to the simplicity of the 
patriarchal ages, he poured contempt on the 
>j)ride of human glory. He honoured the law, 
which prohibited the chosen people from mul- 
tiplying horses, lest they should imbibe the 
spirit, and engage in the ruinous enterprises, 
of warlike nations; and he displayed, at the 
same time, the unaffected meekness and low- 
liness of his character. He was, however, 
welcomed by the honours usually paid to 
kings and emperors. The multitude spread 
their garments, and strewed green brancaes in 
3 



the way, ivbich was the custom in the EauiterB 
countries, when victors returned to their capi- 
tals* When our Saviour entered the city, ne 
repaired to the temple, and healed the laoK^ 
and blind whom he found there* 

The Mount of Olives^ or Mount Olivet^ de- 
I'ived its name from the number of olive trees 
with which it was covered* It lay east of 
Jerusalem, and commanded a full view of the 
metropolis, from which it was separated by 
the river Kidron and the valley of Jehosha- 
phat. Perhaps no place in the world affords 
a finer prospect, or is associated with evenly 
more sacred or sublime* JEIere our Saviour 
beheld the city, wept over it, and predicted 
its impending ruin. Here also he pronounced 
the beautiful and affecting apostrophe, ^^O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets and stonest those who are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children, as a hen gathereth her chickens un- 
der her wings, and ye would not'' This 
metaphor is very striking* When the hen 
sees a bird of prey coming, she makes a 
noise to assemble her chickens, that she may 
snield them with her wines from the danger.* 
The Roman Es^le was about to fall upon the 
Jewish state* Our Lord expresses a desire 
to guard his countrymen from the threatened 
calamities* But they neglected his invitations 
and warnings, and fell a prey to their enemies* 

*9ee Harris's KataraHUstoiy of Uie BOile. 
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If we suppose (and the supposition is highly 
probable), that our Lord, while in the act of 
speaking, pointed to the majestic and stupen- 
dous edifices, whose destruction he foretold, 
every word which he uttered must have de* 
rived, from the surrounding scenery, a force 
and effect, which it is impossible adequately 
to describe, or even to conceive. 

The garden of Gctksemane^ at the foot of 
Mount Olivet, was a place to which our Sa^ 
viour often resorted. /There he endured his 
agony, and was betrayed by Judas, From 
the summit of this mountain, as is supposed, 
he ascended to heaven. A large church was 
anciently built upon this spot, in honour of 
this glorious event. 

Bethany^ a village situated about two miles 
distant from Jerusalem, was built at the foot 
of the Mount of Olives. It is celebrated as 
the residence of Martha, Mary, and their 
brother Lazarus, whom our- Saviour raised 
from the dead. Jesus was a frequent guest 
in this distinguished family; and it was nere 
that Mary poured the costly perfume upon 
his head. 

The Pool of Siloam furnished with water 
several pools in Jerusalem, particularly that of 
Bethesda, which, for its singular nsefulness, 
was called the house of mercy. Here Christ 
healed the man, " who had an infirmity thirty- 
eight years." In the pool of Siloam he com- 
manded the blind maix to wash, and hv^ sight 
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was restored. The pool is at the foot of 
Mount Moriah, on the south side. 

Emmaus^ a village about seven miles from 
Jerusalem, on the north side, is celebrated for 
the very interesting conversation of Jesus with 
two of bis disciples, after his resurrection. A 
church has been built on this spot, were the 
house of Cleopas is supposed to have stood. 

Our blessed Lord completed the great work 
of redemption, by his death, on Mount Culva- 
»y, called, in Hebrew, Golgotha^ which signi- 
fies a place of skulls. It was anciently appro- 
priated to the execution of malefactors, and 
shut out by the walls of the city, as an execra- 
ble place. This spot, formerly so ignominious, 
is sanctified by the death of the Redeemer of 
mankind. 



LETTER VI- 

Sketch of the History of Jerusalem since the 

Time of Christ. 

My dear Nieces, 

I will now give you a brief sketch of 
the complicated miseries in which Jerusalem 
was involved after its inhabitants had crucified 
the Lord of Life, and impiously exclumed, 
*' His blood be upon us and our childreru^^ In 
my History of the Jews, you may find further 
information on this subject. 



"The prophecies of our Saviour, respecting- 
the tremendous calamities and utter ruin <^ 
the city and temple, were verified in their ut- 
most extent. The d^y on which Titus en- 
compassed Jerusalem was the feast of the 
Passover ^ and it is deserving of particular 
attention, that this was the anniversary of that 
memorable period, when the Jews crucified 
their Messiah* 

After the destruction of the devoted city, 
multitudes of the Hebrew nation were dis- 
persed over the earth, suffering severe perse^ 
cution,and in a most oppressea and wretched 
condition. Some, however, still remained in 
their country,, and even in Jerusalem ^ or 
rather, in the new buildings which they had 
erected amidst the ruins of the city. But 
they were entirely subjected to the Komans, 
and obliged to pay to the emperor that tribute 
Vhich devotion had destined annually for the 
service of the temple. 

About the year of our Lord 133, Barcho- 
chebas, who pretended to be the Messiah, 
stimulated his countrymen to revolt against 
the Romans, and engaged to restore them to 
their former liberty and glory. The emperor 
Adrian had sent a colony of heathens to Jeru- 
salem, and proposed to build there a temple 
to Jupiter. This so exasperated the Jews, 
that tney broke out, under Barchochebas, 
into open rebellion, which was obstinately 
maintained. They were, however, at lengthy 
subjected after a terrible {slaughter. 
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When the war was terminated, Adrian com* 
pieted his designs respecting Jerusalem. lie 
rebuilt the citj, calling it iElia, after one of 
his own names. He erected a temple to Ju* 
piter, where that of Jehovah formerly stood, 
and placed a hog of marble upon the gate of 
the city on the side of Bethlehem. The em- 
peror also published an edict, prohibiting the 
Jews from entering the city upon pain of death, 
and forbade them even to look at it from a 
distance. They were acustomed, it is said, 
to give great bribes to the Roman soldiers to 
be permitted to approach -ffilia, and wept over 
the ruins of their country. 

In this state, Jerusalem, now called -£lia by 
the Romans, continued till the reign of Con- 
stantine the Great, who, during his govern- 
ment, subverted pagan superstition, and estab- 
lished Christianity* He caused the city to 
assume its ancient name, enlarged and beauti- 
fied it with many superb buildings and church- 
es, and extended his munificence to every 
spot which had been consecrated by the foot- 
steps of the Apostles and Prophets, and the 
Son of God* Helena, the mother of the em- 
peror, went to Palestine, visited the sacred 
places, and erected the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; so called, because supposed to be 
raised over the tomb in which our Saviour 
was buried. 

Constantine and the succeeding etnperors, 
.lUs sons, treated the Jews with great severity. 
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But their successor, Julian, an apostate from 
Christianity, favoured their cause, and at- 
tempted to rebuild their temple, and induce 
them to settle in Jerusalem, in avowed con- 
tempt and defiance of the Prophecies* But 
his undertaking was repeatedly frus|i*ated. 

Jerusalem remained in possession of the 
Greek emperors, till, in 613, it was taken by 
the Persians. But the Greek emperor Hera- 
clius, soon recovered it, and banished the 
Jews; prohibiting them, under the severest 
penalties, from coming within three miles of 
the city. 

The Arabian Caliph, Omar, invested and 
took Jerusalem in the year A. D. 63€. He 
allowed the inhabitants the exercise of their 
religion, on condition of their paying tribute ; 
but established the Mahometan mode of wor- 
ship, and built a mosque where the temple 
had formerly stood. It is called, by the Mus- 
sulmans, El-Haram, or the Temple, and is by 
far the most splendid edifice in Jerusalem. 
Its external magnificence appeared to Dr. 
Clarke superior to the celebrated mosque of 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople. The govern- 
ment became entirely Mahometan* The holy 
city was transferred from the Greek Christians 
to the Arabian Mussulmans and continued in 
subjection to the Caliphs above four hundred 
years. 

The Turks, a fierce and valiant natioo^ after 
having conquered Persia aiul other countriesi 
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tjiraed their arms against the Holy Land, took 
Jerusalem in 1076, and established the Otto- 
man empire. The city of Jerusalem next 
fell into the hands of the Latin Christians. 
Peter the Hermit, a French monk, went on a 
pikrimage to Jerusalem, and there witnessed, 
and shared in, the oppressions the pilgrims 
endured from the Turkish government. Af- 
ter his return to Europe, he described the suf- 
ferings of the Christians in such pathetic 
terms, that, by the authority of Pope Urban 
th^ Second, and the council of Clermont, aa 
expedition was formed to take Jerusalem from 
the Turks. Immense numbers, who were 
called Crusaders from their assuming the 
badge of the cross^ engaged in what they styl- 
ed the Holy War for the recovery of Pales- 
tine from the hands of infidels. The conquest 
of the city, in the year 1099, appeared to 
have crowned their enterprize with success. 
Gfodfrey of Boulogne, their general, was chosea 
k;ing, £^nd the kingdom existed till the year 
1187, when the Turkish Mussulmans regained 
their former dominion, and the Holy Land is 
SXill in their possession. 

The emperor Adrian rebuilt Jerusalem, not 
escactly on its former site, but on thp spot 
W^ich it now occupies. He included Calvary 
within its walls. The gate of the Holy Se- 
pulchre is strictly guarded by Turks without, 
and Greeks withm. Admission, however, is 
granted to pilgrims of all oations and sectStUfi- 



on pajing a small lax. It is necessary to ob- 
serve the difference between the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and the sepulchre jtself; 
the first embracing all the apartments belong- 
ing to the different denominations of Chris- 
tians ; the latter, erected over the reputed 
tomb of our Saviour, at the foot of Calvary. 
. The tomb is situated in the centre of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, near to which 
may be heard the prayers of Christians in 
ancient Greek, or Latin, Armenian, Arabic, 
and Syriac.^^ 



LETTER Vn. 

Of the moral Discourses of our Saviour^ and 
of the Allusions contained in them to the 
Opinions and Habits of the Jews. 

My dear Nieces, 

(Our Lord's Sermon on the Mount con- 
tains the purest sentiments of religion and 
virtue which ever enlightened the world ; and, 
considered in connexion with the opinions and 
habits of the Jewish nation, its excellence 
appears with peculiar lustre. It was admira- 
bly adapted to rectify their mistaken ideas re- 
specting the Messiah's Character ; to reprove 
their vices, to purify iHeir hearts, and to pre- 
pare them to acknowledge him, whom to know 
aright is life eternaL 
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IVeviousIy to ourSaviour*sdelivery of this 
excellent discourse, he ascended a mountain, 
as pi^bably no building cdvtld contain the 
multitudes who flocked around him. John 
the Baptist had already pointed him out as 
the Messiah ; and his stupendous miracles had 
persuaded many, that he was the mighty King, 
whom the Prophets had foretold should reiga 
in righteousness. Many of those who were 
assembled at this time, probably expected 
that this wonderful personage, whom they had 
seen perform astonishing miracles, would soon 
proclaim himself the Messiah^ and establish 
a temporal kingdom. 

Our Lord introduces his discourse with 
several short sentences, in which he pro- 
nounces a blessing upon those who possessed 
certain virtues and pious dispositions. " Bless- 
ed (says he) are the poor in spirit ; for theirs 
is the kinsdom of heaven.^ That is, those who 
are of an humble, teachable disposition. To 
te poor in spirit, may also mean to be free 
from an inordinate love and desire of riches ; 
and patiently to bear a state of indigence, if 
it is allotted to us by Providence. It implies, 
too; that if ^e are rich we should cheerfully 
resign our possessions, should Heaven require 
them of us. None destitute of this disposition 
could become the disciples of our Lord, and 
*' leave all to follow him." Therefore it is 
iriepeatedly required and recomended by our 
divine Instructer* 
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71us temper of mind is the T^ry rev^me of 
&at which actuated those of the Jewish nation^ 
who, expecting that their Messiah would be a 
powerful temporal prince, entertained hopes 
of being elevated to posts of honour and ep 
ulence cTuring his government. These notions 
were so deeply riveted, that the sons of Zel» 
edee, even after they were the chosen disciples 
of our Lord, requested, '^ that one might sit 
on his right hand, and the other on his left, 
in his kingdom.^' But our Saviour reproved 
them for their ambitious views, by his own 
exaniple,and strongly recommended the virtue 
of humility to the imitation of his followers* 

With the possession of universal dominion, 
affluence, and honour, under their Messiah^ 
the Jews expected that a scene of festivity 
and rejoicing would prevail, during his triuQ»< 
phant reign. But our Lord, knowing theie 
e?Ltreme depravity as a nation, and foreseeing 
the miseries they were about to suffer, taughd^ 
them a different lesson. Blessed (says he) 
are they that moum^ for thy shall H com^ 
forted. That is, iii the midst of their affltc!* 
tions, they shall find peculiar consolation ia 
the enjoyment of thejMessiah's spiritual reign ; 
while those who hav^ no higher object in view^ 
than the possession of power, riches, honour^ 
and earthly pleasure, under a temiM>ral prince^ 
shall find there expectations blasted, and be 
involved in the ruin of their country. God, 
he assures tUem^ will comfort those wb« 
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mourn, for the sufferings they eodore ifi his 
cause, and hereafter they will rejoice forever 
in the mansions of eternal felicity. 

The Jews considered a military spirit as 
essential to their subduing the Romans, and 
acquiring a universal empire under the Mes- 
siah. But our Lord enjoins a spirit entirely, 
opposite to this, both in its principles and ef- 
fects. He pronounces a blessing upon '' the 
tneekjfor they shall inherit the earihm^ Here 
our Saviour alludes to the words of David in 
the Psalms. " Yel a little while and the wicked, 
fhall not 5e, but the meek shall inherit the earth,^ 
These words relate to a quiet possession of 
the land of Canaan. And it is to be observed, 
that, after our Lord's death and resurrection, 
those Jews who rejected the Gospel, by theii: 
seditious and wicked behaviour, ruined them- 
selves and their country ; while those who had 
embraced the Christian religion, and were of 
a meek and peaceable disposition, retired from 
Jerusalem, as Christ had warned them to do, 
before the siege ; and after the city was de- 
stroyed, returned, and dwelt there in tran- 
quillity. 

Our Saviour does not promise to the meek 
the possession of wealth,, power, and worldly 
honours; nor indeed are these things their 
ordinary pc^tion. But his meaning seems to 
be, that they shall enjoy mental composure ; 
and that by the providence of God, the ne- 
cessaries of life, without contention, disquiet, 
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or remorse, will usually be the blessing be- 
stowed upon them. They will possess that 
calmness and resignation, under all the afflic- 
tions they are called to suffer, and that cheer- 
ful and grateful temper of mind in prosperous 
circumstances, which constitute the greatest 
blessings on earth. 

Hunger and thirst, by a common iSgure of 
speech, are employed to express any ardent 
desire. The Jews were hungering and thirst- 
ing for an exemption from servitude to the 
Romans ; and nothing could satiate their ap« 
petites but victory over their enemies. But 
our Lord pointed out a nobler object for their 
ambition. *' Blessed are those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness j for they shall be 
fSled.^^ That is, blessed are they who ear- 
nestly desire the highest moral and religious 
qualities, and the approbation of their Maker ; 
for they shall be established in the enjoyment 
of divine love. This beatitude seems to be 
more fully explained in a subsequent part of 
this discourse. (See chap. vi. 33.) " Seek 
first the kingdom of God^ and his righteoUS" 
ness,''^ that is, the righteousness which he re- 
quired to be possessed by all who would be^ 
come subjects of that spiritual kingdom which 
Christ came to establish, ^* and all these 
thingSy^ says Jesus, "sAaK be added unto yow." 

Mercy y or compassion^ consists in a disposi- 
tion to alleviate the miseries of mankind. 
Amongst the Jews, it signified the pardon of 
4 
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injuries, and alms-giving ; but they confined 
their charity to those of their own nation. In 
opposition to this narrowness of mind, our 
Lord declares, " Blessed are the merciful^ for 
they shall obtain mercy. *^ He also reproves 
their unsocial selfishness, under the parable of 
the good Samaritan ; and enjoins his followers 
to ^' be mercifid, even as their heavenly^ Father 
is merciftil.^y 

The Jewish teachers maintained, that im- 
pure thoughts and desires were not sinful, un- 
less they produced evil actions. In opposi- 
tion to this opinion, our divine Teacher de- 
clares, " Blessed are the pure in hearty for 
they shall see God.'^ On other occasions he 
frequently reproved the Pharisees for exibit- 
ing a fair external appearance, while destitute 
of internal purity. He compares them to 
whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beau- 
tiful outwardly, but within are full of dead 
men's bones, and all manner of uncleanness. 
This comparison of our Lord appears pecu- 
liarly happy, when we recollect, that it was 
the custom of the Eastern nations to white- 
wash their sepulchres ; and we may suppose 
that, at this time, the sepulchres about Jeru- 
salem were newly white-washed, as the Pass- 
over was at hand. With a particular allusion 
to the hypocrisy of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
our Saviour pronounces a blessing upon the 
pure in heart ; and teaches us, that no exter- 
nal actions, however plausible . to men, who 
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can judge only from appearances, can avail us 
before the omniscient Deity, the Searcher of 
hearts. 

In order to exhibit the entire contrariety 
between the spirit of Christianity and a re- 
vengeful temper, and that desire of conquest 
which excite mankind to engage in destructive 
wars, our Lord pronounced a blessing upon 
peace-makers, **for ihey,*^ said he " shall be 
called the children of 6od.^^ They bear the 
image, and copy the example, of their heaven- 
ly Father, who is styled " the God of peace *^ 
The glorious title of children of God shall not 
be bestowed upon those who distinguish them- 
selves under the banner of a victorious leader, 
but upon those who love peace themselves, 
and study to promote it in others. 

Our divine Instructer next pronounced a 
blessing upon those who are ^^ persecuted for 
righteousness* sake.^* Thus he taught the Jews, 
that instead of obtaining a conquering Mes- 
siah, and having their ambition gratified by 
wealth and honour, an adherence to his cause 
would expose his followers to violent persecu- 
tions. Those, however, who suflFer for the 
gospel should esteem themselves happy in en- 
during affliction, for they shall be rewarded 
with eternal felicity in heaven. 

After our Lord had. described to his hearers 
the dispositions which would prepare them 
for becoming subjects of the Messiah's king- 
dom, he proceeds to awaken the attention, 
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particularly of his disciples, to the responsible- 
ness aod importance of their situation, ^' Ye 
cart^'* says be, ** lAe iolt of the earth ; hut if the 
salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it he 
salted ; it is thenceforth good for nothing hut 
to he cast out, and to hfi trodden under foot of 
menJ*^ Our Saviour's supposition of the salt 
having lost its savour, is thus illustrated by Mr 
Maundrell, who informs us, that, " in the val- 
ley of salt, near Gebal, and about four miles 
from Aleppo, there is a small precipice, occa- 
sioned by the continual taking away of the 
salt. " In this," says he, '^ I broke a small 
piece of it, which, though the part that was 
exposed to the rain, sun, and air, had the 
sparks and 'particles of salt, yet it had perfectly 
lost its savour. The innermost, which had 
been connected to the rock, retained its sa- 
vour, as I found by proof." 

" Ye are,^^ says our divine Instructer to his 
disciples, " the light of the world. A dty that 
is set on an hill cannot he hid.^^ The above 
named author tells us, that '^ there is a city, 
called Japhet, supposed to be the ancient 
Bethulia, which, standing on a high hill, might 
easily be seen from the mountain on which 
Christ delivered this discourse, to which he 
here probably alluded. 

When our Lord calls his disciples the light 
of the world, he exhorts them, to " let their 
light so shine hefore men, that they, seeing 
their good works, may glorify their Father 
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who is in heaven.^^ The meaning of our di- 
vine Teacher appears to be^ that as God 
makes use of the sun to enlighten the natural 
world, in like manner the disciples are em* 
ployed to dispel the moral darkness of man- 
kind by communicating to them the know- 
ledge of God, and Aiorting them to the 
practice of the Christism virtues.,. 



LETTER Vllf. 

The Subject continued. 

Mr SEAR Nieces, 

At the time when our Lord delivered 
his admirable discourse on the mount, various 
opinions prevailed in the world, respecting 
the changes that would t^ke place during the 
government of the Messiah. Some were in- 
clined to believe that he would set aside the 
ancient religion, and introduce a new one in 
its place. It appears that the Jewish teachers 
made an important distinction between the 
greater and lesser precepts of thei^ law. But 
our Saviour assures them, that he was not 
^' come to destroy the law and the prophets^ but 
to fulJU them ;" and that, " tilt heaven and, 
earth pass^ one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.^^ 

To an audience which had been accustom- 
ed ta admire the piety of their Pharisaical 

4# 
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teachers, our Lord declares, ^^that except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteous^ 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees^ ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heavenJ*^ That 
,' is, except ye, my hearers, interpret and ob- 
serve the moral law ijva more perfect man* 
ner than the Scribes sM Pharisees, ye shall 
have no share in the kingdom of the Messiah. 
Our Saviour's declaration roust have greatly 
surprised his hearers, if the proverb, which 
has since prevailed, was of so ancient a date ; 
for it has been commonly said by the Jews, 
^' that if but two men were to enter into the 
kingdom of God, one of them would be a 
Scribe and the other a Pharisee." 

Our Lord proceeds to mention several in- 
stances of the low standard of the rule of 
righteousness, which the Scribes and Pharisees 
taught and practised ; and shews, that their 
interpretation of various particulars in the 
moral law was grossly defective and corrupt. 
The first thing which he notices is, their sen- 
timents on the sixth commandment, which 
prohibits murder. This -crime the Jewish 
teachers confined entirely to the outward ac- 
tion of maliciously slaying a person, by a 
man's own hand ; and supposed, that he who 
was not guilty in this respect could not have 
offended against the divine law. But Christ 
exhibited the true spirit and intent of the coih- 
roandment, and declared, that he who indulges 
himself in unreasonable anger, and reviling 
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language, transgresses this law. The different 
degrees of punishnaent made use of by the 
Jewish nation, are supposed to be referred to 
by our Saviour in the twenty-second verse of 
the chapter. 

The Judgment app^s to stand for the low- 
est court of justice anmg the Jews, consisting 
of twenty-three persons, and belonging to 
every considerable city or town in Judea. 
They had the power of inflicting punishment 
upon criminals, who were to be either stran- 
gled or beheaded. 

The Council refers to a higher court, usual- 
ly called the Sanhedrim, which consisted of 
seventy-two persons, the members of which 
were called elders. Before this court, crimes 
of a more atrocious nature were brought ; and 
the criminal, when convicted, was sentenced 
to be stoned to death. 

The last and highest degree of punishment 
named, is hell fire. This last punishment cor- 
responds to the burning in the f^dlley of Hin-- 
non^ a spot formerly polluted by parents who 
sacrificed their children to the idol Moloch. 
The place, consecrated to this cruel and abom- 
inable rite, was called Tophet ; and the spot in 
which it was situated, the valley of the son of 
HinnoUj or Gehenna. In the same spot, the 
Jews, in after times, kept continual fires, to 
burn the dead carcasses which were carried 
thither out of the city of Jerusalem, in order 
to pollute it, and to prevent it from being ap- 
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?lied to the same wicked purpose as before, 
["o be burnt with the fire of Gehenna, came 
hence to be used as a proverbial expression^ 
for the most dreadful torments, and, in process 
of time, for the punishment of the wicked in 
another life. 

Our Lord proceeds,llnd enjoins on his au- 
dience, " that should they bring, their gift to the 
altar^ and there remember^ that a brother has 
aught against them^ to leave their gift before 
the altar J and first be reconciled to their breth- 
ren^ That is, when we have injured any per- 
son, speedily to repent of our sin ; and suffer 
no employment, not even the offering of a vol- 
untary gift upon the altar, to deter us from 
seeking an immediate reconciliation. Christ 
here teaches us also, that the ducy of benev- 
olence is to be preferred to ritual observance ; 
since the one is to be neglected till the other 
be performed. The Scribes and Pharisees 
taught, on the contrary, that gifts, brought to 
the altar, would expiate all offences, which 
the judges did not punish, and that even with- 
out reformation. 

We find our Lord, in this discourse, de- 
cidedly forbids the rash and profane oaths, 
which the Jews were in the habit of using 
upon every trivial occasion. As by their law, 
they were directed to swear by the name of 
God, (Deut. vi. 13.) they supposed themselves 
bound to perform vows, or oaths, made in the 
name of God. But to keep in their power, as 
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they thought, the performance of their prom- 
issory oaths and vows, they chose to sweal* 
not by the name of Jehovah, but by heaven^ 
by the earth, by their heads, by the temple, 
by the altar, the gold.of the temple, &cc. and 
because the name of God was not mentioned 
in these oaths, the Jews considered them as 
imposing but small, if any obligation. But 
we find our Saviour condemns these acts of 
deception, and shews, that in all these forms 
of swearing there is a secret reference to God. 

The meaning of our Lord in Matt, xxviii. 
and the following verses, appears to be, that, 
though Moses allowed, as a judicial regulation, 
the exacting of an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth, (Levit. xxiv. 17-23.) and though 
the Pharisees inculcated this law as a means 
of private revenge, yet that he did not allow 
his followers to resist evil, or an injurious man, 
either by violent oppression, or litigious law- 
suits. " frAoci;er," says our Lord, " shall 
compel thee to go a mile^ go with him twain,*^ 
These words refer to the practice of governors 
in the East, who compelled persons to accom- 
pany and assist, them in any public business. 

The Scribes and Pharisees restricted the 
great law of loving our neighbour, to their 
relations, friends, or persons of their own na- 
tion. It was a precept among them, " Thou 
shali love thy neighbour and hate thy enemy J* 
The latter part of this sentence is not found 
in the law of Moses, but probably was re- 
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ceired by the Jewish teachers long before the 
Christian era. The Mosaical law inculcates 
kindness to strangers, and enforces the duty of 
treating them with humanity by powerful con- 
siderations* Our Lord enforces yet higher 
benevolence. His sacred injunction is, " Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you^ do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefuUy use you, and persecute youJ*^ 
This precept of our Lord may well be called 
a new commandment ; as it was not found in 
any moral code, till our Saviour gave it a 
place in his ; and it constitutes one of the 
many proofs of the originality of his charac- 
ter and religion. 

The Publicans were collectors of the duties 
and customs which the Romans imposed upon 
the Jewish nation ; and this people, from prin- 
ciples of conscience and patriotism deemed it 
criminal for their countrymen to follow this 
employment. In general, they were men of 
immoral character, and frequently increased 
the hatred of the public, by exacting more 
than their due, and enforcing their demands 
by military punishment. The Jews, in the 
time of our Lord, would not address the 
usual compliment of Peace be with you, to 
either heathens or publicans ; and the latter 
would use it to those only whp followed the 
same employment, but not to heathens. Our 
Saviour enjoins his followers to lay aside this 
morose and bigoted temper, and to cherish a 
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benevolent disposition towards all around 
them. " i/^" says he, " ye salute your brethren 
only^ what do ye more than others ; do not even 
the Publicans so ?" If your affection is limited 
to your friends, you do no more than that 
which is practised by those, whom you esteem 
to be among the worst of men. 

Our divine Instructer, after exhorting his 
bearers not to imbibe the morose prejudices 
of the Jews, exhibits the Deity as a pattern 
for our imitation; "jBe ye therefore perfect^ 
even as your heavenly Father is perfect J^ The 
image, which perpetually occurs throughout 
the Gospels, and under which our Lord de- 
lights to mention God, is that of our heavenly 
Father, who *^ maketh his sun to shine on the 
evilf and on the good, and sendeth his rain on 
the just, and on the unjust,^^ and '' is kind to 
allf even to the evii and unthankfulJ^ 



LETTER IX. 

The Subject continued* , 

Mt dear Nieces, 

I will proceed to point out other allu- 
sions to Jewish opinions and habits, in our 
Saviour's sublime discourse on the mount. 

Our Lord continues his divine instructions, 
by rebuking the ostentation of the Jews, par- 
ticularly that of Uie Scribes and Pharisees, in 
the performance of religious duties ; " Take 
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heed" says he, " that you do not your alms 
before men to be seen of them^ otherwise ye 
have no reward of your leather which is in 
heaven.^* See also the three following ver- 
ses. That is, if we propose our owa selfish 
ends in this world by our good actions, we 
have acquired the object of our solicitude, and 
have no reason to expect a reward in the- 
kingdom of heaven. By hypocrites, our Sa- 
viour intends the Scribes and Pharisees ; and 
by their sounding a trumpet before them, he 
represents the vainglorious manner, in which 
they distributed their gifts. Chardin, a famous 
voyager, relates, that in the East, the dervises, 
when they receive presents, blow trumpets in 
honour of the donor. It may be inferred 
from Matthew vi. 2, that the poor Jews, who 
begged alms, used the same practice ; and 
that the hypocritical Pharisees might confine 
their charity to those, who would pay them 
this honour. Those who perform charitable 
actions in places of public resort, to be seen 
of meq, are sufficiently gratiGed by the ap- 
plauses of the spectators. Our Lord also re- 
.^ proves the Jews for similar ostentation in their 
<n|arayers. ^^And when thouprayest thou shalt 
^not be as the hypocrites are^ for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues^ and in the ' 
corners of the streets, that they may be seen of 
^men. Verily I say unto you, they have their 
reward." In opposition to a display of devotion, 
our Saviour directed them to enter into their 
* -^set, and pray to thefr Father in secreti and 
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assured them that he, who seeth in sedretf 
would reward them openly. The custom of 
praying in the corners of the streets, was 
probably common in our Saviour's time, 
among those who wished to attract public no- 
tice by their superior sanctity ; but ostentation 
in prayer has not been confined to that period, 
or that nation, but may be traced in various 
others. Mahometans perform their acts of 
worship in the most public manner. Accord- 
ing to the accounts of travellers, " such Turks 
as are so employed, that they cannot conveni- 
ently attend the mosques, in whatever business 
they are engaged, pray immediately, when the 
hour warns them, in whatever place they are 
situated." 

In opposition to Pagans and Jews, who 
thought " they should be heard for their much 
speaking," our Lord condemns t^ain repetition 
in prayer. The idolatrous worshippers of 
Baal called on the name of their God from 
morning till evening, saying, " O Baal, hear 
us !'* Thus, also, the worshippers of Diana, 
all with one voice, for the space of two hours, 
cried out, «* Great is Diana of the Ephesians !" 
The Jewish Rabbins have laid down the fol- 
lowing maxims : " Every one who multiplies 
prayer shall be heard." " The prayer which 
IS long, shall not return empty." It is said 
that the Pharisees, in compliance with these 

{irecepts, would make prayers three hours 
ong. Our Saviour reproves them for their 
long and hypocritical prayers. *' fVoe unt^ 

5 
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you Scribes and Pharisees j hypocrites ; for ye 
devour widows* houses^ and for a pretence^ 
make long prayers^ therefore you shall receive, 
the greater condemnation.^^ Our diviDe Teach- 
er likewise condemns those unmeaning tautol- 
ogies, which are so foreign from the true 
spirit of devotion. In the form of prayer, 
which he gave his disciples, there is no vain, 
parade, prolixity, or importunate repetition* 
It is concise, perspicuous, and cojfnprehen- 
sive; and fitted for all classes of men* It 
fixes our thoughts on a few important points^, 
adapted to impress the mind with a deep 
sense of our own duties and interests, and of 
the designs and goodness of our heavenly 
Father, to whom it is addressed. 

The importance of prayer appears from 
our Saviour's commands on this subject ; from^ 
his promises to those who pray in sincerity ; 
from his directions what we ought to ask for ; 
and from what he has taught us, that we may 
reasonably expect to receive in return for our 
prayers. They are the means which God 
has appointed, for producing and strenglheor 
ing devout afiections towards himself, and be- 
nevolence towards our brethren ; and in this 
way, of fitting us for the performance of our 
duty, both towards our Maker and our fellow 
creatures. 

Our Lord next reprehends fasiingt when 
it is to be ascribed to the desire of acquiring 
the reputation of superior sanctity. " JWorc- 
^•'er," said he, " when ye fast, be not as the. 
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Hjiypocnies^ of a sad countenance, for they dig" 
figure their faces that they may appear unto 
men io fasty^ &;c. A sad countenance here 
cigDifies that austere, mortified look, which 
devotees affect, who place piety in outward 
show, rather than in tru'e goodness. The 
Pharisee boasted that " he fasted twice in the 
week;^ that is, on Monday and Thursday. 
On Thursday, in memory of Moses going up 
Mount Sinai on that day ; and on Monday, in 
memory of his coming down from thenee. 
It is said that some of the Pharisees fasted 
four days in the week, and slept upon the 
ground, and even strewed thorns under them, 
in order to excite greater uneasiness. The 
Jews began their faste on the evening, after 
sunset, and remained without eating, till the 
same hour the next day ; or, till the rising of 
the stars. On the great day of expiation, 
they continue without food for twenty-eight 
lK>urs. The Eastern people, generally, con- 
sider fasting as consisting not only in an ab- 
stinence from food, but from bathings per- 
fumes, and anointing ; in short, a total absti-^ 
nefice from pleasure of every kind. 

In 49pposition to this ostentatious display of 
superiour sanctity in our rdigious duties, our 
divine Instructer gave the following directions t 
*^ But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine 
head, emd wash thy face,^^ &c. As the Jews 
ordinarily anointed their heads, except on 
days of mourning, the meaning of our Saviour 
leems to be, that we should appear with the 
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same countenances and habits on days of 
fasting, as at other times. The reason of our 
Lord's injunction is thus given by himself; 
*^ Thai thou appear not unto men to fasty but 
unto thy Father which is in secret^ and thy 
Father J who seeth in secret, shall reward tHu 
openly.*^ It appears that fasting is only ap- 
proved by our Saviour, ^hen it is performed 
with a view to promote pious dispositions in 
the mind, and not to obtain praise from men. 



LETTER X. 

The Subject continued* 

Mt deak Nieces, 

• Our blessed Lord continues his dis- 
course, by inculcating heavenly-mindednesSf 
and the practice of virtues, to which the Jew- 
ish teachers were generally strangers* He 
warns his hearers against covetousness ; and 
reprehends, in particular, the practice of the 
Pharisees, who were very avaricious, and ve- 
ry much devoted to the world. They resorted 
to any measures, just or unjust, to obtain rich- 
es* Our Saviour cKhorted his hearers not to 
^^ lay up treasures on earthy where moth and 
rust do corrupt f and where thieves break through 
and stealJ* In the Eastern countries, where 
the fashion of clothes did not. alter, as with 
the treasures of the rich consisted not on^ 
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of gold and silver, but of costly habits, and 
finely wrought vessels, liable to be destroyed 
in the manner here mentioned. Our divine 
Instructer assures bis hearers, that, should 
their treasure be on earth, there would their 
hearts be also. '^ Ye cannotf^^ says be ^\8erve 
two masters ; ye cannot serve God and Mam^ 
mofit" Mammon was a Syrian word, signifying 
rkhesj which are here represented under the 
figure of a person who has been deified, or 
rather been raised to universal dominion by 
the folly of mankind. 

Our Lord proceeds to caution his hearers 
against extreme anxiety respecting our earth- 
ly subsistence, and gives a striking exhortation 
to trust in the providential care ot our heaven- 
ly Father, It added a peculiar force to our 
Saviour's words, that they were delivered in 
view of the surrounding beauties of nature. 
He could point to the fowls of the air, and 
the flowers of the field, and show his auditors, 
that the whole creation attested the truth of 
his instructions. '^ Behold the fowls of the 
air : for they sow not^ neither do they reapj 
nor gather into barnSy and yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them ; are ye not much better 
than they ?" The ravens, in particular, are 
mentioned in Luke^s gospel, and our Lord, 
in directing his disciples to trust in God for 
their subsistence, bids them consider the ra- 
vens. It may appear to some surprising, that 
so abject a creature should be so frequently 
reooguised in Scripture, as an object of care 
8* 
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to the Maker and Preserver of all thing!r« 
When the Most High challenged Joh out of 
the whirlwind, he demanded, '' Who provid- 
eth for the raven his food 9 When his young 
ones cry unto Ood, they wander for tack of 
meat.^^ The Psalmist uses it as an argument 
for praising God. " TAc Lord giveth food to 
the young ravens which cry.^* The ravens are 
sometimes driven rather prematurely from 
their nest, before they are all able to subsist 
by their own industry. In this case, pinched 
with hunger, and abandoned by their parents, 
they fill the air with their cries ; as it were 
complaining to God concerning their desti- 
tute and helpless condition. Nor do they cry 
in vain, the Almighty Benefactor supplies all 
their wants. But the care of Providence is 
not confined to the young. It extends also to 
the parents, (who ^' neither sow nor reap, 
have neither storehouse nor barn,") and pro- 
vides food for them from his inexhaustible 
stores. Even the meanness of the character 
of this bird may serve the more strongly, in a 
considerate mind, to excite and establish a 
firm reliance on the wise and bountiful ar- 
rangements of Providence. The argument of 
our Lord is exceedingly strong and pointed. 
If the Almighty hear not in vain the croaking 
of a young raven, he surely will not turn a 
deaf ear to the supplications of bis people. 

Our divine Instructor again turns our atten- 
tion to the beauties of nature, to demonstrate 
the providential care of our heavenly Father* 
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*• Consider^^^ says he, " the lUies of ike fields 
how they grow ; they toU not^ neither do they 
spin : and yet I say unto yoUy that even Solo* 
mon^ in all his glory ^ was not arrayed like one 
of these.'' " It is/* says Sir J. E. Smith, 
*' natural to presume that our Saviour, ac- 
cording to his usual custom, called the atten« 
tion of his hearers to some object at hand ; 
and as the fields of the Levant were overrun 
with the Amaryllis Lutea, whose golden lili- 
aceous fldwers, in autumn, afford one of the 
most brilliant and gorgeous objects in nature, 
the expression of, Solomon in all his glory ^ ar* 
rayed like one of these^ is peculiarly appropri- 
ate." A description of probably the same spe- 
cies of flower is given by Mr Salt, in his 
voyage to Abyssinia. '^ At a few miles from 
Adowa," says he, " we discovered a new and 
beautiful species of Amaryllis, which bore 
from ten to twelve spikes of bloom on each 
stem, springing from the common receptacle. 
The general colour of t6e corolla was white, 
and every petal was marked with a single 
streak of bright purple in the middle. The 
flower was sweet scented ; and its smell, 
though much more powerful, resembled the 
lily of the valley.'* 

Our Saviour's words, " Consider the liliesj'' 
&Ct acquire additional force and beauty, when 
we call to mind, that they were suggested by 
the sight of the splendid species of lily, which 
abounds in Palestine. We may imagine our 
Lord| when delivering his divine Sermon on 
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tlie Mounti pointing to those superb flower% 
which decked the surrounding plain, and de^ 
ducing from their beauty lessons of content- 
ment, and reliance on the bounty of our 
heavenly Father. 

A survey of the beauty and variety of tbo 
plants and flowers in the vegetable kingdom, 
ought ever to inspire admiration and gratitude 
to our heavenly Father, and confidence in his 
goodness. This lesson is taught us by our 
Saviour. " Wherefore^ if God so datht ihg 
grass of the field, which io day is, and to^ 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not mudi 
more clothe you, ye of little faith ?" The 
dried stalks of herbs and flowers are used in 
the East for fuel, wood being very scarce. 
The meaning of our Lord appears to be, if 
God bestow such exquisite beauty upon things, 
of no further value, than to give a transient 
pleasure to the eye, and afterwards serve foJr 
the meanest use, how much more will he take 
care of his rational and immortal creatures* 

Our Lord after enjoining us to take no 
thought for food and raiment, explains his 
meaning by the following direction* " Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousnesSt 
and all these things shall be added unto you*^* 
These words point our attention to objects of 
infinitely greater importaj[ice, and prohibit the 
excessive anxiety about earthly things, which 
excludes that supreme regard to religion, which 
ought to occupy the first place in our thoughts 
and alSeciions. 
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LETTER XL 

The Subject concluded, 

Mt dear Nieces, 

Our Lord, in his admirable sermon on 
the mount, strongly prohibits censoriousness 
and self-conceit. He probably alluded to a 
distinguished trait in the character of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, who valued themselves 
on their descent from Abraham ; looked down 
upon other nations; and censured with as- 
perity and bitterness those who weire not of 
their own sect or party. " Judge not^^ says 
our divine Teacher, " that ye be not judged.^* 
*' And^ why beholdest thou the mote that is in 
thy broiher^s eye, but eonsiderest not the beam 
thai is in thine ovm eye ? Or^ how wilt thou 
say to thy brother^ Let me pull ouf the mote 
out of thine eye ; and^ behold, a beam is in 
thine ovm eye T* This expression was pro- 
verbial among the Hebrews. The following 
Passages are taken from the sayings of the 
labbis. "How sayest thou, cast the frag- 
ment of a mote out of thine eye, while a beam 
of wood is in thine own ?" Another Talmudi- 
cal author professes his wonder, *^ that any one 
should suffer himself to be rebuked, when, if 
any should say. Cast the mote out of tbine 
eyes, it might be retorted. Pluck thou the 
beam first out of thine own eyes/' The de« 
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sigD of our divine Teacher, ia adopting the 
proverbs of the Rabbis, was, to heighten the 
severity of his reproof, and to show that the 
vices, which those hypocrites censured in 
others with such asperity, were, though very 
reprehensible, as inferior to the crimes ia 
which they securely indulged as a stnM splin* 
ter of wood, or particle of dust, is inferior to 
a beam. The import of the espression used 
by our Saviour is this. Why are you so sharp 
sighted io discerning trifling faults in others, 
while you have great errors of conduct to 
correct in yourselves ? 

Our Lord next cautions his followers against 
attempting to instruct those who despise and 
ridicule religion, who are obstinately bent 
upon evil, and hardened against reproof. 
" Cfive not^^^ says our Saviour," " that which 
is holy to dogSf neither cast your pearls btfore 
smne^ lest they tranifle them under their feetf 
and turn again and rend you.** Dogs were 
held in detestation by the Jews. By this an* 
imal, oiir Saviour intends men of odious char- 
acter and violent temper. St Paul names the 
opposers of the Gospel by this appellation. 
« Beware of dogs.'' (See Phil. iii. 2.) By 
pearls, religious instruction is to be under^ 
stood ; and these gems are a fit emblem of 
any thing of uncommon excellence. The 
disposition ascribed to the hog, in this prover- 
bial saying of our divine Instructer, corres- 
ponds with the natural character of these ant- 
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mals. They are obstinate and untraetable. 
By the Mosaic law they were ranked among 
the unclean animals, the use of which was for- 
bidden to the Jews. 

As our Lord had, in his admirable dis- 
course, enjoined many important and arduous 
duties, he exhorts his auditors to implore 
divine assistance, to enable them to perform 
them. '< Ask,^^ saith he, '^ and it shall be 
given you ; seeky and ye shall find ; knocks and 
it shall he opened to you,^^ " Askings seeking^ 
and knocking, are difierent words to express 
the fervor of our devotion. This earnestness 
implies the existence of those good dispo- 
sitions, which Christ has previously enjoined ; 
such as freedom from worldly mindedness, 
confidence in God, and charity towards man- 
kind. 

" JEn^er yefn," saith our Saviour, ^^ at the 
stmitgateJ*^ At the banquets of the ancients, 
the gate, on the coming of the guests, was 
made narrow, the wicket only being left open, 
and the porter standing to prevent the un- 
bidden from rushing in. Those who were 
admitted had to go along a narrow passage to 
the room. When the guests had arrived, the 
door was shut, not to be opened to those who 
stood and knocked without. This is repre- 
sented in the parable of the ten virgins, Matt. 
XXV. 2. Christ, by whom we enter into the 
marriage feast, compares himself to a gate. 
John X. 12, &;c. 
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A false teacher is often compared to the 
wolfy in tlie sacred scriptures; and without 
straining the metaphor several points of re- 
semblance may be perceived. "JBcware," 
said our Lord to the multitudes, ^^ beware of 
false prophets^ which come to you in sheep s 
clothing,^^ gentle, unassuming, and harmless 
in their demeanour and profession, as that in- 
offensive animal ; ^^ but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves ;" in their temper and se- 
cret purposes, deceitful, cruel, and rapacious ; 
under the covert of moderation and piety, 
lying in wait to deceive the unwary soul. 
Such were the men, concerning whom the 
apostle warned the elders of the church of 
Ephesus : " For I know this, that after my 
departing, shall grievous wolves enter in among 
you, not sparing the flock." The Hebrew 
nation used to call those, who took upon them- 
selves the instruction of the people, especially 
if they pretended to be divinely commissioned, 
prophets; not confining this name to those 
who predicted future events. The false proph" 
ets or teachers here spoken of, were either 
Scribes and Pharisees, who exerted all their 
influence to dissuade the people from believ- 
ing'' in Christ; or Christian preachers, who 
professed themselves the followers of our 
Lord, but corrupted the genuine doctrines of 
his religion, from worldly motives. In order 
to guard against the deceptive arts of false 
teachers, our Lord directs us to examine their 
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conduct. " Ye may^^^ said he, **kn(nff them 
by their fruits,^' that is, by the general tenor 
of their moral conduct. 

Our Lord makes the following striking com- 
parison. " Therefore^ whosoever heareth these 
sayings ofminey and doeth them^ I will liken him 
unto a wise man which built his house upon a 
rock. And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
house ; and it fell not, for it was founded upon a 
rock.** 

The state of things in Judefi, as described 
by travellers in that country, will illustrate 
the meaning of the comparison which our 
Lord here uses. The land of Canaan is de- 
scribed as an exceedingly hilly and rocky 
country ; but the rocks are frequently covered 
with a thin coat of earth or sand. During the 
rainy season, the water pours down in great 
violence sometimes for three or four days and 
nights together, so as to produce great torrents 
in every part of the country. These violent 
rains, in a mountainous land, must occasion 
inundations, endangering buildings which 
happen to be placed within their reach, by 
washing away the soil under them, and occa- 
sioning their fall. To accidents of this kind 
our Saviour alludes, in his description of the 
ruin of a house built upon the sand. He 
shews the striking contrast between the foolish 
man's building on the sand, or loose soil, and 
the wise man's digging down to the rock, be- 
fore he laid the foundation of his building. 
6 
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** And it came to pass^^' says the Evangelist, 
*' when Jesus had jiniAed these sayings^ the 
people were astonished at his doctrines ; for he 
taught as one having authority, and not as the 
Scribes.^* 

Our Lord spoke with an authority which 
excited the astonishment of the people, be- 
cause be delivered not the variable and con- 
tradictory opinions of men; but taugbt the 
doctrines which his heavenly Father com- 
manded him to reveal. He also taugbt as 
" one having authority," because he enforced 
his doctrines by the highest sanction ; that is, 
the sanction of a future state* Other teachers 
of morality recommended virtue, because it 
generally brings with it its own reward of 
nonour, success, and happiness. These mo- 
tives, however, which, in circumstances the 
most favorable, are unable to withstand the 
strength of human passion, or the temptations 
to vice, must have been still less effectual in 
the circumstances of our Saviour's disciples, 
for he taught his followers to take up their 
cross and follow him, and to imitate him in a 
course of self-denying virtue. 

Lastly, Jesus did n<>t teach as the Scribes, 
because the Jewish Rabbis con tented them- 
selves with. discoursing about ceremonies and 
traditions ; but he drew their attention fn>m 
those trivial and contemptible things, to lead 
them to the greatest and noblest objects. 

I will conclude my remarks on our Lord's 
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sermon on the mount, with desiring yoa, my 
dear nieces, not merely to peruse it, but to 
commit it to memory ; and let its precepts 
sink deep into your hearts. Dr Jortin, a 
learned divine, observes, " If there be any 
part of the New Testament which deserves a 
more serious consideration than the rest, it 
must needs be our Saviour's discourse upon 
the mount, recorded in St Matthew's Gospel, 
which contains the sum and substance of 
the Christian religion. In it our Lord explains 
morality, condemns several Jewish opinions, 
commands some things which the Law of 
Moses did not require, and forbids some things 
which it permitted. He enables us to resolve 
a question which exercised, embarrassed, and 
divided the wise and learned of the ages 
which preceded the Gospel, viz. What is the 
chief good of man, and consequently, what is 
the great end which man should always have 
in view ? The chief good of man, as it may 
easily be collected from this discourse of our 
Lord, is eternal happiness in the life to come^ 
and^ in this present tife^ peace of mind and the 
advantages flowing from it. Whatsoever, 
therefore, tends to this, is good ; what may 
deprive us of it is evil. To make his hearers 
more attentive, Christ begins his discourses 
with some short and remarkable sentences, in 
commendation of certain neglected virtues ; 
sentences which may be called Christian pa-* 
radoxes, in which he declares those persons 
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most happy, who, according to the estimation 
of the world, are most miserable." 



J.ETTER XII. 

Of the Miracle performed by our Lord^ in 
healing the Centurioh*s Servant. 

My dear Nieces, 

Having, in my preceding letters, made 
some remarks on our Lord's admirable ser-^ 
mon on the mount, I will now direct your 
attention to the miracle he performed oo the 
centurion's servant, recorded in Mathew viii, 
and Luke vii. 

Judea, being a conquered province, had 
Roman soldiers stationed in it, who were ap* 
pointed to keep the people in subjection. 
Among these soldiers, a centurion, or captain 
of an hundred men, having heard the fame of 
our Saviour's miracles, was desirous of pro- 
curing his assistance in behalf of a favorite 
servant, sick of the palsy. To obtain his 
healing aid, he sent to him some of the elders 
of the Jews, beseeching him by them, that he 
would come and heal his servant. They ear- 
nestly enforced the centurion's request, say- 
ing, " he was worthy for whom he should do 
this ; for he loveth our nation, and has built us 
a synagogue." 

Then Jesus went with them, and when he 
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was not fer from the house, the centurion sent 
other friends to him, saying by them, " Lord, 
trouble not thyself; fori am not worthy that 
thou shouldst enter under my roof. Where- 
fore neither thought 1 myself worthy to come 
Huto thee ; but say in a word, and my servant 
shall be healed." 

The roiracles of our Lord appear to have 
been the subject of popular conversation and 
belief ; and the manner in which he perform* 
ed them seems to have been spoken of by 
those who had witnessed them, as evidence 
that he possessed an uncontrolled authority 
over the laws of nature ; so that be appeared 
like an absolute sovereign giving his commands, 
while all diseases, and even the elements, 
obeyed him with the instant submission of 
menial dependents. The centurion had doubt- 
less heard that, by the command of Christ, 
given at a distance, the son of a nobleman at 
Capernaum was restored to health ; and he 
doubted not that he had power to produce, in 
the same way, a similar effect upon his ser- 
vant. Hence he confidently expresses his 
belief, that Jesus exercised the same power 
over the maladies of men, which he himself 
did over the soldiers under his command: 
" J?\>r," says he, " even J, who am a man wn- 
der authority^ have soldiers under myself; and 
I my to one, Cro, and he goeih ; and to another^ 
ComCf and he cometh ; and to my servant^ Do 
ihiif and he do^ iu" 

6* 
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A late writer observes, that " our Lord ap- 
pears to have had, from the beginning, a per- 
fect knowledge of the great events which in 
after times should befal him ; and. his death, 
his resurrection, the rejection of the Jews, and 
the conversion of the gentiles, were so frequent 
in his mind, so familiar to his thoughts, that 
the slightest circumstance, calculated to revive 
the idea of them, instantly brought them to 
his recollection. Here we meet with a re- 
markable instance of this fact. 

" A heathen, in terms the most decisive, 
expressing his faith in him, while Israel, to 
whom he came as his own, to whom he offered 
salvation as their expected Saviour, rejected 
and persecuted him, directs his attention to 
the time when multitudes among the heathen 
would embrace him ; while his countrymen, 
by their obstinacy and guilt, would be deprived 
of their high hopes and privileges ; and in the 
midst of the subject, he introduces a prophecy 
respecting it." 

Our Lord not only admitted the centurion's 
request, but honoured him with his unerring 
and distinguished approbation. " When Je- 
sus heard it he marvelled, and said to them 
that followed, ' Verily I say unto yoti, / have 
not found so great faiths no, not in Israel. 
And I say unto you^ that many shall come 
from the east and the west^ and shall sit down 
with Abraham^ Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of heaven ; but the children of the kingdom 
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shall be cast out into outer darkness; there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth,* " 

The kingdom of heaven is represented in 
this and other texts of scripture, under the 
figure of a sumptuous entertainment, where 
the guests sit down with the master of the 
feast. These entertainments were usually 
made at night, and continued to a late hour. 
The place for the reception of the guests was 
ilkimiDated in a splendid manner ; while those 
who were denied entrance, were in outer dark* 
ness, or the darkness without, where they not 
only suffered disgrace, but were exposed to 
cold and hunger. Therefore it is said, '^ There 
shaU be weeping and gnashing of teeth.** The 
prediction of our Lord displays a striking con- 
trast to the opinions of the Jews, who used to 
say, that '^ all Israel shall have a part in the 
world to come, but the heathen shall be fuel 
for hell-fire." 

Our Lord, after applauding the centurion's 
faith, grants his request; and the persons who 
had been deputed to address him on this sub- 
ject found, to their great astonishment, that 
the servant was restored to perfect health. 

The intereresting history of the Roman cen^ 
turion affords a striking instance of our Sa- 
viour's divine power, which enabled him to 
restore the sick servant to health, by only 
speaking a word at a distance and without so 
much as seeing him. 

This narrative also exhibits, in the character 
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of the centurion, an illustrious exan>ple of emi* 
nen ^Christian virtues. He gave proof of his 
humanity^ in the solicitude he evinced for the 
recovery of his servant's health. And this is 
the more remarkable, and honourable to the 
eenturion, because the Roman servants ex- 
perienced very different treatment from their 
masters. These servants were almost all of 

r 

them slaves, and were too commonly used 
with extreme rigour and cruelty. They 
were often constrained to labour beyond 
their strength, confined in loathsome dungeons^ 
loaded with chains, and tortured ; they were 
often deserted in sickness and old age, and 
put to death for trivial faults and slight sus-* 
picions. Such conduct forms a striking con- 
trast to the kindness and compassion of the 
good centurion. 

. The piety and generoHty of the centurion 
were ^Iso displayed in his conduct toward the 
Jews, in building a synagogue for them at his 
own expense. Their country was a Roman 
province ; and those who were acquainted with 
the Roman history know well, with what cru- 
elty, rapacity, and oppression, the governors 
and commanding officers, in the conquered 
provinces, generally behaved towards the pea* 
pie whom they were sent to keep in awe. In 
the midst of this insolence of office, the cen- 
turion patronised a distressed and injured peo- 
ple ; and it is as honourable to his memory as 
It is singular and alifiost uaexampled, in his 
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circumstances, that he should " love the Jeux- 
ish nation and buUd them a synagogueJ*^ 

The centurion evinced his humility^ in the 
manner in which he solicited our Saviour for 
the cure of his servant. He repeatedly sent 
messengers to our Lord, thinking himself un^ 
worthy to address him in his own person. 
This lowliness of mind is the more remarka- 
ble, because humility, in the gospel sense of 
the word, is a virtue with which the ancients, 
and more particularly the Romans, were to- 
tally unacquainted. Every thing that we call 
meek and humble^ they considered as mean 
and contemptible. A haughty, imperious, and 
overbearing temper, a high opinion of their 
own virtue and wisdom, a contempt of all na- 
tions but their own, a quick sense an'd keen 
resentment, not only of injuries, but even of 
the slightest affronts, formed the favourite and 
predominant character of the Romans. Hence 
they considered humility as the mark of a 
tame and abject mind. When, therefore, we 
see this good centurion, differing so widely 
from his countrymen in this respect, we may 
conclude, that his notions of morality were 
conformed to a much higher standard than 
theirs ; and that his dispositiou peculiarly fit- 
ted him for the reception of the Gospel. 

The most remarkable part of the centurion's 
character, more particularly noticed by our 
Lord, is his faith. Our Saviour bestowed 
this high encomium upon the centurion, be- 
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cause he believed in oar Lord's power to work 
miracles ; and because he, who bad been ed- 
ucated as a heathen, did, notwithstanding, sub- 
mit himself to sufficient evidence. He h^d 
heard of Jesus, of his unblemished life, his 
bis heavenly doctrine, his' numerous and as» 
tonishing miracles ; and had heard them con- 
firmed by such testimony, as no ingenuous 
mind could resist. He immediately surrenders 
his belief to such convincing evidence of our 
Lord's divine power. 



LETTER XIIL 

Of our Lord's reproving the Pharisees for 
their Violation of the divine Law ; and of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees* requiring a 
Sign from Heaven, 

Mt d£4r Nieces, 

As 1 wish to give you some idea of the 
meaning of the passages in our Lord's dis- 
courses, which allude to the opinions of the 
Jews during his abode on earth, 1 will now call 
your attention to the following passages of 
scripture. 

It appears from Matt. xv. 5. that the reports 
of Christ's miracles gave great uneasiness to 
the Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem ; and 
some of them had sought him in order to 
watch his conduct, and to obtain matter of 
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accusation agaiost him. But finding, that nei- \ 

ther be nor his disciples neglected any part of 
the Mosaic law, they objected to him his dis- 
ciples' disregard to the traditions of the elders^, 
in neglecting to wash their hands when they 
^te bread. Our Saviour replies to their cen- 
sures on that subject, by charging them with 
their violations of the divine law by their tra- 
ditions : " J\)r," said he, " God commanded^ 
snying, honour thy father and mother, and he 
that curseth father or mother let him die the 
deathJ^ Our Lord, by quoting both the com- 
mandment, and the denunciation against the 
opposite crime, had shown, that the I'harisees 
not only allowed the omission, but in certain 
cases prohibited the observance of the duty. 
According to their doctrine, if a man should 
say to his distressed father or mother, " I give 
or devote to the altar, whatsoever of min6 
might be appropriated to thy relief,'' he shaU 
not afterwards be obliged to honour or relieve 
his parents, by giving to them any part of his 
property. Coriian. signifies any sacred offer- 
ing, whetlier it consisted of a sacrifice or gift 
in money. 

It was a custom among the Jews solemn^ 
to devote to God, that is, to the use of the 
jpublic treasury in the temple, what they might 
otherwise have given to their relations and 
friends, meaning, by this practice of binding 
themselves by a vow, to put it out of their 
power to assist their parents* It was frequeati 
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also, for the Jews to leave whole estates to the 
treasury, and thus deprive their descendants 
of any share in their property. This usage 
was encouraged by the Pharisees, because the 
pridsts, who were chiefly of this sect, abun- 
dantly shared in the gifts devoted to the altar. 
They bad so much influence over the people, 
that it became a common practice with the 
latter not to give any thing to their parent^, 
tinder pretence that they bad devoted their 
property to religious uses. 

The Mishna, which contains a code of the 
Jewish civil and canon law, gives an account 
of a Jew who had, by a vow, excluded his 
father from being benefitted by his property. 
Afterwards, upon the marriage of his son, he 
wished to have his father present at the nup- 
tials. In this dilemma, what was to be done? 
He feurreudered the court where the entertain- 
'ment was to be made, and the feast itself, to a 
neighbour, on condition that he would invite 
the old gentleman to the wedding. 

As an instance of Pharisaical strictness in 
observing their traditions, we are told, upon 
the authority of the Jewish Talmud, that when 
Rabbi Akiba was confined in prison with only 
a small allowance of water, he chose rather to 
die of thirst, than omit the custom of washing 
his hands. 

The Jews had seen our Saviour perform 
^lany of the most beneficent miracles j such 
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as healiog the sick, restoring sight to the blind, 
making the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, 
and multiplying a few loaves and fishes into 
provisions for many thousands. But, notwith- 
standing these amazing acts of divine power, 
blended with benevolence, the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, who hated each other on account 
of the difference in their religious opinions, 
united in desiring Christ to show them a sigh 
from heaven. The sign they requested to see 
was, perhaps, similar to what the prophets 
exhibited ; Moses brought down hail and light- 
ning upon the Egyptians ; Samuel caused 
thunder and hail, and Elijah called down fire 
from heaven. 

The Jews might pretend, that there was 
room for artifice and illusion in those miracles 
which were performed upon earth ; but that 
the art of man could not reach the heavens. 
The Pharisees strongly evinced their arrogance 
in cherishing the idea, that the Deity would 
afford miraculous signs whenever they might 
call for them. Our Saviour refused to gratify 
their presumption, and declared, ^* An evil arid 
adulterous generation seeketh after a sign ; and 
there shall no sign be given it but the sign of 
the prophet Jonah.^^ This sign was, his own 
resurrection on the third day ; which, as pre- 
dicted and accomplished, to the disappointment 
and confusion of his powerful enemies, and 
as connected with its extensive and permanent 
effects, was vastly more conclusive thian any 
transient sign from heaven coujd have lieea. 
7 
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LETTER XIV. 

On our Lord's Directions to his Disciples 
when he sent them to preach and to perform 
Miracles. 

Mt dear Nieces, 

There are, in the tenth chapter of 
Matthew, which contains the commission of 
our Lord to his disciples, whom he sent to 
preach and to perform miracles, several allu- 
sions to Jewish opinions, and to natural history.- 
These allusions 1 will endeavour to point out. 
The belief of the Jewish nation, that their 
Messiah would appear to deliver them from 
subjection to the Romans, and establish a 
temporal kingdom^ was deeply rooted in their 
minds. But the kingdom of Christ was not 
of this world. He chose for his immediate 
conipanions and apostles, twelve persons, na- 
tives of Galilee, a part of the Holy Land 
despised by the Jews in general. They were 
chosen out of the lowest stations, were either 
Publicans or fishermen, or in some of the ob- 
scurer occupations of life. They were not 
versed in the literature of the age in which 
they lived, nor acquainted with the arts of 
popular address. Such associates were ill suit- 
ed to promote the views of a prince or con* 
queror, and . perhaps our Saviour could not 
have opposed, more clearly, the erroneous 
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opiotoH which was generally entertained re-i 
specting the Messiah, than hy the choice of 
such men. 

Our Lord directs his disciples, when thejf 
should enter on their apostolic mission, to 
give the salutation customary in the east, of 
" PecLce be unto yow," to the houses into which 
they went, and he adds, " IVhoaoever shcM 
noi receive you, nor hear your words, when ye 
depart out of the house, or city ^ shake off'tht 
dust of your feet.^^ The Jews supposed that 
there was such a peculiar holiness, in the land 
of Israel, that, when they came from a heathen 
country, they stopped at its borders, and wiped 
the dust from their feet, that the sacred inher- 
itance might not bp polluted with it, nor would 
they permit herbs to be brought to them from 
the neighbouring countries, lest they should 
bring any of tlie( dust of their land with 
them. Heoee, this action was a lively inti« 
mation, that when the Jews had rejected the 
Gospel, they were no longer to be regard- 
ed as the people of God, but were on a lev- - 
el with the heathens. 

When our Lord had given his apostles gene- 
ral directions respecting their conduct, he 
proceeds to point out the peculiar difficulties 
and trials to which they, in the execution of 
their office, would be exposed. "jSeAoM,*' 
6aid he, '^ i send you Jorth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves ; he y^ therefore wise as ser- 
pentSf and harmless as doy$$.'^ Subtlety, cir- 
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cumspectioQ,*^ and prudence, have been regar-^ 
ded as characteristics of the serpent : for to be 

^ as sharp-sighted as a serpent, was a proverb 
both among the Greeks and Romans. On the 
contrary, gentleness, simpUcity, and timidity, 
are thought to belong to the dove. The wis- 
dom of the serpent degenerates into cunning, 
and the simplicity of the dove into weakness 
or foUy, when existing single. But united, 
the one corrects the excess, and supplies the 
deficiencies of the other. The character, 
therefore, which is compounded of wisdom 
and circumspection, with innocence and un* 
ofiending simplicity, is what Christ commend- 
ed to his disciples, and what Paul wished the 
Romans to possess, when he said, " 1 would 
have you wise unto that which is good^ and 
simple concerning ct?i7." 

Our Lord, in order to animate the courage 
and pious zeal of his disciples, assures them 
that they could not meet with any treatment 
more cruel and injurious, than what he had 

. previously endured. To caution them against 
that timid spirit, which seeks to escape suffer- 
ing by concealment, he gives them the follow- 
ing injunction : '' fVhat I tell you in darkness^ 
that speak ye in light ; and what ye hear in the 
eary that proclaim upon the housetopsJ*^ This 
passage of scripture is supposed to refer to a 
custom of the Jews, mentioned by the Rabbis, 
who aj£rm, that the masters among them used 
to have their interpreters, who received their 
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dictates whispered softly in the ear, and then 
publicly proposed thein to all. 

The housesMn the East are, in many parts, 
^0 constructed, that the inhabitants can walk 
upon the roofs. From these eminences, it 
was convenient to announce any thing new, or 
address the crowd passing below. In the East, 
at the present day, proclamation is made from 
the tops of their mosques or temples, that 
" God is great, and Mahomet is his prophet," 
as a signal for the people to offer their stated 
prayers. "* 

Our Lord also encouraged his disciples, by 
reminding them of the universal extent of di- 
vine providence. " Are not^^^ said he, " two 
sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one of them 
shall not fall to the ground without your Fa^ 
therJ* Our Saviour here teaches us, that, 
low as this bird is placed in the scale of being, 
it is the object of its Maker's care. What a 
striking lesson of trust in our heavenly Fa- 
ther, are we here taught ! " Are ye not,^^ says 
our ^Saviour, " of more value than many spar- 
rows ?" 

Our Saviour cautions his disciples against 
entertaining the idea, that a state of rest and 
ease would be the immediate result of his ad- 
vent. " Think noty*^ says he, " that lam come 
to send peace on the earth, nay, but a swordJ^ 
(See Matt. x. 34, 35.) The Jews supposed, 
that when the Messiah should come, all kinds 
of temporal prosperity would abound in Ju- 
7* 
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dea. Dr Doddridge and other able commeii* 
tators maintain, that the word translated earth, 
in our version, often signifies iperely the land 
of Judea, rather than the whole earth. Christ 
came not, therefore, to send upon the land of 
Judea those joyful and peaceable days which 
the Jews expected, hut a sword and continual 
war, which finally terminated in the utter de- 
struction of their country. As the Christian 
religion is eminently calculated to promote 
peace and happiness among men, it is obvious, 
that Christ here speaks, prophetically , of the 
consequences it would occasionaily produce, 
through the evil passions of men ; which the 
experience of the Christian world has verifi- 
ed. He refers not to the design of his com- 
ing, or of his religion, but to the effects that 
would result from it, perverted, as he foresaw 
that it would be, from the purposes of that in- 
finite benevolence, in which it originated, and 
to which it is wholly to be ascribed. 



LETTER XV. 

Oh various Passages in our Lord's DiseourseSk 

MY DEAR Nieces, 

Our Locd, in speaking of his indigent 
condition while on earth, says, " The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests ; 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
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%ead," i. e. he bad no secure and fixed place 
of residence. Natural history informs us, 
that the fox does not, like the wolf and other 
beasts of prey, wander in the desert without 
any certain place of rest, hut lives in a settled, 
domestic state, knows well where to choose 
the situation of his dwelling, and how to ren- 
der it safe and commodious. He digs his 
abode at the entrance of a wood, if possible, 
within hearing of some hamlet where his game 
is plenty ; and at the bottom of a rock, or 
among the roots of trees, where he cannot be 
uncovered. He fits up*the place he has cho- 
sen for his own accommodation. Here he 
has a more settled habitation, than was that of 
the Saviour of sinners^ while he dwelt with 
mankind. He who was ^' appointed heir of 
all ihings^^^ submitted to be ciespised and re« 
jected of men, and to move in the humblest 
walks of life. *' The poor^^ says our Lord, 
^' have the gospel preached to them ;" and 
while on earth his conduct was distinguished 
by his attention and tenderness to the needy 
and destitute ; while he taught, in energetic 
terms, the vanity and dangerous tendency of 
great riches and of worldly prosperity. 

The Evangelists have recorded a striking 
instance of the fatal effect which the posses- 
sion of great wealth produced on the mind of 
a young ruler, who appears to have been of 
an amiable character ; for St Mark informs 
us, that '^ JesUfy beholding hm^ loved him*^ 



Hki veneration for our Saviour, and confidence 
in his ability to direct him, induced the young 
man to inquire with earnestness, ^^ H^hat good 
ihinff shall 1 do, that I may inherit etemd 
life ?" When " Jesus'' had « said unto him, 
if thou mlt be perfect, go and seU all that thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and Hum shalt have 
treasure in heaven ; and come and foUow me,'' 
the young man clearly evinced, that he valued 
his large possessions more than etema) life ; 
for he went away sorrowful. 

On this occasion, Jesus said to his disciples, 
" How hard is it for*them tha^ trust in riches 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven ! It is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of Qod'' To pass a camel through 
a needle's eye, was a proverbial expression 
among nations of high antiquity, denoting a 
difficulty which neither the art nor the power 
of man can surmount. The Talmudical wri- 
ters have a similar proverb, concerning him 
who proposed to accomplish an impossibility, 
which they expressed in the following terms. 
*' Thou art perchance from Pombeditha, 
where they send an elephant through the eye 
of a needle." Another Hebrew adage bears 
a striking resemblance to this. " They nei- 
ther show one a golden palm, nor an elephant 
which enters through the eye of a needtei^' 
It was the object of our Lord, in using the 
figure which he" employs, to show how ex-\ 
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treroely difficult it is for rich men to forsakt 
all for God and jrutb, and thus obtain salva- 
tion. Riches naturally engage so much of a 
{>erson's thought, care, and affection, as to 
eave him little time to attend to things of in- 
finitely more importance. 

Another allusion to the camel occurs in our 
Saviour's cutting reproof to the Scribes and 
Pharisees : '* Ye blind guides, which strain out 
a gnaty and swallow a camdJ^ (See Matt, xxiii. 
24.) In these words he charges them with 
being extremely scrupulous about very small 
matters, while they betrayed a glaring and 
criminal negligence respecting things of great 
importance. The design of our Lord was to 
teach, that the minutias of the law, in which 
the Pharisees displayed such scrupulous ac- 
curacy, as the tithing of mint, annise, and 
cummin, were as much inferior to the weight- 
ier matters of the law, as a gnat is smaller 
than a camel. ' 

In the same chapter, where the meek and 
benevolent Jesus reprehends the Scribes and 
Pharisees in the seat of their authority, he ad- 
dresses them in these terms, which contain an 
alhision to natural history. *' Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers^ how can ye escape the 
damnation of hell ?" It is supposed that those 
of the Pharisaic sect who set up as teacher§ 
and reformers of the people, and misled those 
who attended to their instructions, are hero 
particularly reproved. Under pretence of so- 
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perior sanctity, they deceived the people, and 
concealed their immoral conduct* Proba- 
bly, therefore, the word serpents, applied to 
the Scribes and Pharisees, denotes them to be 
insinuating, designing, poisonous creatures, 
whose familiarity is dangerous, and whose 
lessons are depraving — a ** generation of vi' 
pers" who conceal the fang teeth and the 
poison in them, till the unhapy subject they 
have seized is fatally struck by them. 

The people of Israel have been, from re- 
motest times, a stiff-necked and rebellious 
race ; and the Scribes and Pharisees proved 
themselves the genuine offspring of their wick* 
ed ancestors, enemies of God, and adversaries 
to all bis true worshipers. 

In our Lord's rebukes of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, which are recorded by the Evan* 
gelists, (Matt, xxiii. Luke xii), Dr Cambell 
supposes, that " he was not acting in the char- 
acter of a judge, pronouncing sentence upon 
the guilty, or dooming them to punishment. 
The office of judge is part of the glory to 
which he was not to be exalted till after his 
humiliation and sufferings. But he speaks 
here merely in the character of a prophet, or 
teacher divinely enlightened, as to the con- 
sequences of men's actions, and whose zeal 
for their good obliged him to give them war- 
ning." 
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LETTER XVI. 

On the Gentleness and Humility of our Lord* 

Mr BEAR Nieces, 

" Isaiah, in predicting the gentleness 
and sweetness, the caution and tenderness, 
with which the Messiah shall manage his ad- 
ministration, happily illustrates it by a prov- 
erb ; * the bruised reed he shall not breaks the 
dimly burning flax he shall not quench*^ Isaiah 
xiii. 3. He shall not break even a bruised 
reed, which snaps asunder immediately ; nor 
shall he extinguish even the smoking flax, or 
the wick of a lamp, which, when it first begins 
to kindle, is put out by every little motion* 
With such kind and condescending regards to 
the weakest of his people, and to the first 
openings and symptoms of a hopeful charac- 
ter, shall he proceed, till he send forth judg- 
ment unto victory, or till he make his righteous 
cause gloriously triumphant over all opposi- 
tion. • And this gentle and gracious adminis- 
tration shall charm mankind, in so sensible 
and irresistible a manner, that the gentiles 
shall confide in his illustrious name, and dis- 
tant, yea, barbarous nations shall seek their 
refuge and salvation in his grace."* 

The meekness and humility of our Re- 
deemer were eminently displayed, in every 

* Set HarrU' ISfttuna History of the Bible. 
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stent of his life, and throughout his instruc- 
tions. ^' Come unto me," says he, '^ all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden^ and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart : and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke ia easy^ and my burden is light J^ 
The pure and spiritual religion of the gospel 
may well be called light and easy ; and is 
strongly contrasted with the heavy burdens im- 
posed by the Jewish teachers. 

When the disciples, full of aspiring views of 
the power and pre-eminence which they ex- 
pected to emoy in the Messiah's temporal 
kingdom, *^ disputed among themselves who 
should be greatest^** Jesus, in order to teach 
them humility, and prepare them for his spir- 
itual reign, placed a little child in the midst 
of them, and commended its docility, simplici- 
ty, and freedom from ambition and guile, as 
worthy of their imitation. 

The meekness of our Saviour was exhibit- 
ed, in his rebuking his disciples, Janiies and 
John, who requested him to permit them to 
call down fire from heaven upon the Samari- 
tans, when they refused to receive Christ, be- 
cause '* his face was as though he would go to 
JerusalemJ'^ The Samaritans had formerly 
given our Lord a kind reception, in one of 
their towns, after his conversing with the Sa- 
maritan woman, at the well of Sichar. Their 
^esent inhospitable treatment was occasioned 
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by religious jealousy ; as they tliought that 
Jesus was going to celebrate ooe of the 
solemn feasts at Jerusalem, and was thus pre- 
ferring the temple in that place, to their tem- 
ple on Mount Gerizim. Joseghus relates a 
qnarrel which took place between the Jews 
and Samaritans, when the former were going 
up through the country of the latter, to keep 
the feast of the Passover at Jerusalem. At 
such times, the religious bigotry of the Sama- 
ritans rendered them peculiarly inhospitable ; 
and they felt exasperated, that Christ, whom 
they considered as a great prophet, should 
exhibit ax decided preference for the Jewish 
i¥orship. 

The national animosity of the disciples 
against this people, was excited to such a de- 
gree by their treatment of our Saviour, that 
they wished to consume them with fire from 
heaven. On this occasion, our Lord rebuked 
their temperate zeal. But his censure wore 
a benign aspect, and suggested their ignorance 
as a palliation of their conduct. " Ye know 
notj** said he, " what manner of spirit ye are 
«/5 for the Son of man came not to destroy 
men*$ Uves^ but to save them^ That is, their 
¥indictive temper was contrary to the spirit of 
the Christian religion, which they had pro- 
fessed to embrace, and unworthy the character 
of the disciples of him, who gave his life for 
the redemption of mankind. 

Our Lord|vin every part of his behaviour to 
8 
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his disciples^ exbibiied an illustrious example 
of benevolence and condescension. He com* 
passionated tbeir weakness, instructed their 
ignorance, reproved their ambitious spirit, aifid 
rectified their mistaken ideas of his kingdom. 
He gave them a lesson of humility, by per- 
forming the menial office of washing their 
feet. This condescension of our Saviour was 
intended, in a striking manner, to teach them 
by action, what he had previously taught by 
precept, that his kingdom was not to be a 
temporal one ; and that, instead of coveting 
earthly honours and distinctions, they ought 
not to think any employment degrading, by 
which they might serve each other, or benefit 
mankind. 

Having, through every part of his life, given 
an illustrious example of benevolence and hu- 
mility, he, at his death, in the midst of his 
suffering, breathed out a prayer for his mur* 
derers, alleging the only extenuation of their 
guilt of which it was capable, saying, " Father, 
forgive thenij for they know not wluit they doj^^ 
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LETTER XVII. 

On our LordPs Parables. 

My dear Nieces, 

I will now direct your attention to the 
parables of our Lord, all of which are replete 
with instruction. The word parable is often 
used in scripture in a general sense, and ap- 
plied to short sayings or aphorisms, full of 
sentiment, and expressed in a figurative or 
proverbial manner. We frequently find in our 
Saviour's discourses, comparisons which are 
short and lively, having a beautiful tendency 
to illustrate his argument, and place it in a 
more easy and familiar point of view. But 
these are not parables in the same sense with 
the larger and longer narratives of a figurative 
kind, to which that appellation more properly 
belongs. A parable, strictly so called, is a 
continued comparison, or extended similitude, 
in which objects of a moral and spiritual na- 
ture are represented by images or examples, 
drawn from things sensible, and from the oc- 
currences of this present life. 

The figurative method of communicating 
knowledge was much in use among the an- 
cients, especially among the Eastern nations, 
and particularly the Syrians, Arabians, and 
Jews. So that our Lord, in his method of 
teaching, accommodated himself to the taste 
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ef the people among whom he lived and eoB- 
versed. 

The inhabitants of the East were induced, 
by the despotic nature of their governments, 
to make use of this method of conveying re- 
proof, which might exasperate, rather than 
correct, if delivered in plain language. Even 
at the present time, in the East, information 
respecting oppressive acts of government is 
conveyed to the tyrannical Asiatic rulers, un- 
der the semblance of parables. An ancient 
instance of this occurs in the reproof conveyed 
to David by the prophet Nathan, in the para- 
ble of the poor man and the ewe lamb. The 
prophet, in this way, engaged the attention of 
the king, excited the passions of pity and in- 
dignation, and then, by the application, ^' thou 
art the man,^^ made him sensible of the great- 
ness of his crime, which induced him to be- 
came a sincere and humble penitent for bis 
aggravated offence. 

Our Lord's parables are of two kinds, prac- 
tical and prophetic. The former of which 
relate more immediately to various parts of 
our duty to God and our neighbour ; and the 
latter refer particularly to the character of 
the Messiah, and the spiritual nature of his 
kingdom ; to the persecution of himself and 
followers ; to the rejection of his doctrine by 
the Jews, and to its acceptance by the gentiles 
—truths, which were at that time so repugnant 
to the prejudices of bis countrymeui that their 
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full and unreserved disclosure i¥ould have oc- 
casioned a general disgust among his follow- 
ers. Hence our Saviour did not choose to 
open them even to his disciples, except by 
degrees, as their moral notions became more 
pure, and their intellectual sight more able to 
endure the unclouded splendour of the light 
of immortality. 

The mode of instructing by parables has 
the peculiar advantage of engaging men's at- 
tention unawares, without giving alarm ta their 
prejudices and passions. It is parti<!ularly 
suited to an early and uncultivated state of 
society, before the minds of men can enter 
into abstract reasoning, or understand the 
force of argument. Jesus Christ, therefore, 
with the utmost propriety, used this mode of 
instruction, to represent spiritual things, by ea- 
sy similitudes, to his infant church. 

An ingenious author observes, that ^< all the 
parables of our Redeemer, are so many judi- 
cious lessons, admirably adapted to rouse the 
understanding, to engage the affections, and to 
touch the sensibility of his hearers, by the 
most delicate strokes of nature and passion. 
Indeed we might almost appeal to his para- 
bles alone, for the authenticity of our Saviour's 
pretensions to a heavenly designation." 
8* 
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LETTER XVIII. 

On the Parable of the good Samaritan, 

Mr DEAR Nieces, 

The beautiful-parable of the good Sa- 
maritan strongly exhibits the prejudices of the 
Jewish nation, who, as we learn from our 
Lord himself, bad established it as a maxim, 
that they were to lo?e their neighbour, and 
hate their enemy. As they considered none 
their neighbours but their own countrymen, 
the consequence was, that they imagined 
themselves at liberty to hate all the rest of tbd 
world. They indulged this liberty without 
reserve, and against none with more bitterness, 
than the contiguous nation^of the Samaritans. 
When, therefore, the lawyer in the Gospel 
asked our Lord who was his neighbour, had 
Christ attempted to prove to him by argtr- 
ment, that he was to consider all mankind, 
even his enemies the Samaritans, as his neigh- 
bours, the lawyer would have treated bis an- 
swer with contempt ; and all his native preju- 
dices and absurd traditions would have risen 
up in arms against so offensive a doctrine. 
But our Saviour, well knowing the impossi- 
bility of convincing the lawyer by direct argu- 
ment, related to him a parable of the Jewish 
traveller who fell among robbers, was stripped, 
wounded, and left half dead upon the spot^ 
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In ibis distressed situation, '^ hy chance there 
eame down a certain priest that way; and 
when he saw him^ he passed by on the other 
side" " And likeunse a Levite^ when he was 
at the placCf came and looked on him^ and also 
passed by on the other side." 

It is conjectured that the priest resided in 
JerichO) to which place he was returning, after 
performing his periodical duty in the service 
of the temple ; where he had been offering 
sacrifice to God, imploring his forgiveness^ 
and supplicating his favor, for himself and bis 
Bation. But he had officiated at the temple 
without learning humanity ; and though not 
only a fellow creature, but a brother Israelite, 
one of those, for whose welfare he had re- 
cently offered prayers in the temple, was lying 
in agony by the way side, he only stopped to 
gaze on his misery, and then proceeded on 
bis own way. The inhumanity of the priest 
was equalled by the Levite, who came near 
the -spot, and, coldly surveying the unhappy 
man, passed on, destitute of sympathy. He 
perhaps was repairing to Jerusalem, for the 
purpose of singing hymns and hosannas in 
the temple, and, it may be, secretly congratu- 
lated himself on the rigor of his piety, in ra- 
ther suffering a fellow creature to perish, than 
omit any part of his professional duty. 

We are informed that a certain Samaritan 
^ext passed the road, who appears to have 
iuid £ome more rational notions of religion, 
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and more tender feelings of humaQity, thaa 
either the priest or Levite. Though be was 
of a nation abhorred by the Jew3, who shrunk 
with horror from any social intercourse with 
the Samaritans, and though the road was in* 
fcsted with robbers, to whose attacks he was 
every moment exposed, and it was not im- 
probable he might himself be accused by the 
malicious Jews of having robbed and wounded 
the very stranger whose life he saved ; yet 
these considerations could not chill the ardor 
of his humanity. Despising personal iocon^ 
venience, he hastens to the assistance of the 
wounded man. He strives to relieve the 
wants, and sooth the woes, of a stranger and 
an enemy. '' He went to him and bound up 
his wounds^ pouring in oU and wine^ and set 
him upon his own heast^ and brought him to an 
inn, and took care of himJ^ He then consign- 
ed the poor man to the charge of others, 
enjoining his host to treat him kindly, and 
undertaking himself to, defray every expense. 
Our Lord, at the conclusion of this parable, 
having, probably, in some degree^ overcome 
the prejudices, and softened the feelings, of 
the lawyer by his pathetic recital, puts this 
question to the inquirer : *' Which now^ cf 
these threCf thinkest thou^ was neighbour to him 
that fell among thieves ?" The lawyer was 
constrained to give an answer, but he seems 
cautiously to avoid mentioning the name of 
Samaritan ; for he says, " He thdk shewed 
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mercy on him. Then said Jestis, go thou, 
arid do likevme,^^ which was, in effect, to 
command him to lay aside selfishness, partial- 
ity, and bigotry. In this parable, our Saviour 
has also taught us, that the moral ties of re- 
ciprocal benevolence between man and man, 
in all nations of the earth, were prior in time 
to the precepts of the Mosaic institution ; and 
that the precepts of that institution were not 
intended to weaken the force, or to diminish 
the importance, of the original law of our nature. 
On the contrary, the real tendency of the 
Mosaic code, as the abridged summary of its 
duties is expressed by Moses, Deut. vi. 5, 
Levit, xix, 18, was, by forcibly impressing 
the love of God on the minds and hearts of 
men, to make them, on all occasions, as far as 
they have abiHty, willing and active in doing 
good to their suffering fellow creatures. 

This parable (which is by some supposed 
to be the narrative of a real transaction) was 
delivered soon after the feast of tabernacles, 
at a time when many were actually going from 
Jerusalem to different parts of the country. 
Its scene is, with great propriety, laid in thq 
mountainous desert between Jerusalem and 
Jericho. From the testimony of Josephus it 
appears, that not only Judea, in general, was 
at that time over-run with robbers, who com- 
mitted the greatest excesses, but also, that 
this very road, which lay between Jerusalem 
atad Jericho^ was particularly infested with 
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banditti. It was favourable to their villany, as 
it lay through wild and dreary solitudes. On 
account of the frequent robberies committed 
upon it, accompanied with murder, it was, as 
Jerome tells us, called the bloody way. 



LETTER XIX. 

On the Parable of the prodigal Son. 

Mr PEAR Nieces, 

(An ingenious author observes, that the 
parable of the prodigal son is, perhaps, the 
most beautiful and instructive which came 
from the lips of him " who spoke as never 
man spake.'^ In order to understand its ex- 
cellence, it is necessary to keep in mind the 
occasion on which it was delivered, and the 
connexion in which it stjnds. The parables 
in Luke xv. concerning the lost sheep, the 
pieces of silver, and the prodigal son, were all 
uttered by our Lord on a particular occasion. 
" TAen," says the Evangelist, « all the Publi- 
cans and sinners drew near to hear Mm* 
And the Pharisees and Scribes murmured^ say- 
ings This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them,^^ Therefore, to repress the insolence 
of the one party, and to cheer the dejected 
minds of the other, our Lord gives an affect- 
ing description of the kindness and compas- 
sion of our heavenly Father, and his readi- 
*» to forgive penitent sinners. 
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In this parable, the Evangelist describes a 
certain man, who had two sons ; of whom the 
elder remained with, and served him all his 
life. The younger, who is the principal fi- 
gure in the parable, was impatient of the dis- 
cipline and order of his father's house. He 
therefore demanded and obtained his part of 
the family estate, and took his journey into a 
far country, " and there wasted his substance 
with riotous living ;" and, having spent all the 
fortune which he had received, was reduced 
to poverty, wretchedness, and the lowest me- 
nial servitude. At length, his complicated 
distress inspired him with the resolution of 
returning to his father's house, and of casting 
himself, as a sincere |)enitent, upon his com- 
passion. The Evangelist describes the pater- 
nal tenderness with which he was received, in 
the most affecting manner. " Bui when he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, 
and had compassion, and ran, and fell upon 
his neck, and kissed him" The son exclaim- 
ed, *^ Father 1 have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.^^ Before he could finish the 
humiliating words he was about to utter, 
" make me as one of thy hired servants," he 
was interrupted by his rejoicing father, eager 
to exhibit proof of his reconciliation to him, 
and his paternal affection. " He said to his 
servants, bring forth the best robe^ and put it 
on him ; and put a ring on his hand^ and 
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shoes on his feet, and bring hither the fatted 
calf and kill if ; and let us eat and be merry, 
for this my son was dead, and is alive again ; 
he was lost and is found J^ 

The rejoicing parent gives hi& son the most 
affectionate welcome. His command to bring 
the best robe, a garment not to be worn by a 
servant, was a declaration the most affecting 
which can be imagined, how far he was from 
intending to treat his penitent son like a ser- 
vant. The ring and the shoes speak the same 
language. The father celebrated his return 
by a splendid entertainment, amidst the joyful 
congratulations of his numerous friends assem- 
bled on this happy occasion. 

While the guests were indulging in inno- 
cent mirth, the elder son drew nigh to the 
house, and heard music and dancing; and 
having inquired the cause, he censured the 
conduct of his generous father, exhibited a 
peevish and envious temper towards his bro- 
ther, and refused to partake of the entertain- 
ment. His indulgent parent leaves the com- 
pany, and intreats him, in the most conde- 
scending manner, to lay aside his discontent, 
and to join in their festivity on his brother's 
account. Instead of complying, he renews 
his complaints, and even charges his father 
with injustice to him, and partiality in bis be- 
haviour towards his youngest son. His father, 
in his reply, beautifully blends the authority 
of a parent with kindness and condescension. 
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He does not give him the severe rebuke which 
bis petulant behaviour deserved ; nor contro- 
vert the justice of his arrogant boast of his 
own superior claim to favour, but satisfied 
himself with declaring, in the strongest terras, 
his unfeigned regard and affection for him. 
" And he said unto him. Son thou art ever 
with me, and all that I have is thine* It was 
meet that we should make merry ^ and be glad ; 
for this thy brother was dead, and is alive 
again ; and was lost, and is 'found,^^ 

The author of the Appendix to Calmet's 
Dictionary, makes the following remarks on 
the parable of the prodigal son. "I suppose 
It has always appeared to the reader, that the 
father, in this parablfe, received the young 
man with tenderness and affection when he 
returned home. But 1 think the honour 
which is implied in some circumstances of his 
reception, acquires additional spirit, from an 
occurrence related by Major Rooke. English 
readers, when they peruse the account of the 
music and dancing heard by the eldest son, 
are ready to imagine that the family, or a part 
of it, were dancing to the music, because such 
would be the case among ourselves ; whereas 
the fact is, that not only a band of music, but 
a band of dancers also, according to Eastern 
usage, were hired, whose agility was now en- 
tertaining the numerous company of friends, 
assembled by* the father on this joyful occa- 
sion. This is an additional expression of 
9 
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honour paid lo the prodigal. To our Lord's 
auditory, this particular would convey tba 
idea, not merely that the father was glad of 
his sod's safe return, bqt also, that he treated 
him as if he had returned from some honour* 
able pilgrimage, as from Mecca, (in the sub-^ 
joined extracts ;) for so we find Hadje Cassim, 
a respectable Eastern chief, acting on account 
of bis son's return from thence* He forgot 
his ill conduct in going away, and felt only 
his wisdom in returning. Besides treating 
him with the best in his bouse, he put himself 
to additional expense, and introduced him 
honourably, not only to his family, but to his 
friends around him, whom he had assembled 
to grace his reception." 

The passage from Major Hooke, referred to 
in what precedes, is as follows : '^ Hadje Cas*- 
sim, who is a Turk, and one of the richer 
merchants in Cairo, had interceded in my be** 
half with Ibrahim Bey, at the request of hi^ 
son, who had been on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and came from Juddah in Uie same ship with 
me. The father, in ^ celebration of his son's 
return, gave a most magnificent fite^ on the 
evening of the day of my captivity ; and as 
soon as I was released, sent to invite me to 
partake of it, and I accordingly went. Tb^ 
company consisted of two or three hundred 
Turks, who were sitting on soias and benches, 
smoking their long pipes. The room in 
which they wer« assembled was a spapious 
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and lofty hall, in the centre of which was a 
band of Music, composed, of the 6nest Turkish 
instruments, and some vocal performers. The 
scene being new to me, was for that reason 
very interesting." 

The author of the Appendix to Calmet ob- 
serves, that he thinks '^ this adds a spirit to the 
elder brother's expressions : * Thou never 
gavest me a kid that I might make merry mth 
my friends.^ And as this entertainment was 
given in the evening, it agrees with the cir- 
cumstance of the elder brother's return from 
the field, implying his labours there, which 
certainly are not forgotten by himself when 
he says, * These many years have I served 
thee.^ Now, if the Jewish nation is alluded 
to, in the person of the elder son, the arro- 
gance of that people is described by a fit em- 
blem. And if the gentiles are meant by the 
prodigal, it cannot but be pleasing to us, who 
are gentiles by nature, to form a higher esti- 
mate than heretofore, of the honour bestowed 
upon him by his father." 

The primary design of this inimitable para- 
ble, in describing the affectionate behaviour 
of an earthly parent towards an undutiful son 
who is brought to repentance, is to illustrate, 
in a beautiful and pathetic manner, the be- 
nignity and compassion of our heavenly Father 
towards penitent sinners ; and his gracious 
reception, and entire forgiveness of the past 
'offences, of those who return to him by sin- 
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cere repentance. Learned divines have also 
supposed, that this parable, like many others 
of our Lord's, was prophetic ; and that the 
two sons have a particular reference to thte 
Jews and gentiles. The former of whom, 
particularly th« Pharisees, instead of rejoicing 
at the conversion of th^ gentiles, their natural 
brethren, were filled with envy, and murmur- 
ed against God ; who, like the indulgent father 
in the parable, on the repentance of the gen- 
tiles, represented by the yoitnger son, was af- 
fording them a most gracious reception into 
the gospel dispensation^ -^ ^mL^ 



LETTER XX. 

On the Parable of Dives and Lazarus. 

My DE^ Nieces, 

'Tjie instructive parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, to be found in Luke xvi. 19 — 31, 
appears to have been particularly addressed 
by our Lord to certain rich Pharisees, who 
are reproached by the historian, with the cha- 
racter of being " covetous^^^ and who, notwith- 
standing their immoral conduct, procui^ed 
great attention and respect from the multi- 
tude, on account of their large possessions. 
The vices specified in the parable are, sen- 
suality, luxury, and insensibility to the wants 
of their fellow creatures* 
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The descriptioDS given of the principal 
persons in this parable, reflect additional beau- 
ty on each part of it, by the strong contrast 
in which these individuals stand with each 
other. " There was a certain rich man, who 
was clothed in purple and fine linen^ and fared 
sumptuously every day. And there was a cer* 
tain beggar^ named Lazarus^ who was laid ai 
the gate^ full of sores^ desiring to be fed with 
the crumbs which fell from the rich man^s 
table:' 

The gate of a rich man was the place were 
beggars stood, or were laid, and asked alms. 
Hence it was a rule with the Jews, " If a man 
die, and leave sons and daughters, with but a 
small substance, the daughters shall be taken 
care of, and the sons shall beg at the gate." 

The Account of the rich man is descriptive 
of great affluence. Purple, which was the 
habit of kings and princes, was deemed in the 
East the richest and most superb of dre&ses. 
The purple of the ancients consisted of fine 
linen dyed of this colour. Hence it is here 
described as purple and fine linen. But 
though Dives indulged all his own appetites, 
spared no expense to adorn himself in rich 
apparel, and fared sumptuously every day, he 
cared not for the sufferings of the poor and 
miserable though placed before his sight. His 
profusion was without charity ; and his exter- 
nal splendour was a gilded cover to the defor- 
mity of his soul. 
9* 
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"While this rich man appears to have pos- 
sessed every luxury, Lazarus seems to have 
united in his person all the evils which be- 
long to human wretchedness. He was so 
feeble and diseased, that he could not walk to 
the rich man's gate, but was obliged to be 
carried thither ; so poor, that he was willing 
to aqcept the crumbs which fell from his ta« 
ble, in which he was probably gratified ; and 
so destitute of clothing, that his ulcerated 
limbs appear to have been uncovered. But 
the rich man did nothing to relieve his dis- 
tress. The picture is still heightened by the 
following circumstance. " Moreover the dogs 
came and licked his sores J^ No words could 
more strongly describe the utter neglect, which 
was shown to this unhappy beggar, than by 
representing all the notice be obtained, as 
proceeding from these animals. The narrative 
seems to intimate, that the sufferings of Laza- 
rus were insupportable by human nature ; for 
it is added, '^ And it came to pass, thai the 
heggar died,[^ " The rich man also died, and 
was buriedJ^ He was interred with great 
pomp and ceremony. Lazarus indeed was 
laid in the ground as well as he; but the men- 
tion of the circumstance of Dives being bu- 
ried, was to shiBw, that funeral honours were 
paid to him, which were denied to Lazarus. 

After death, the grand contrast begins. 
" The beggar is carried by angels into Abra- 
ham's bosom." Xhe Jews believed that the 
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spirits of the just were conveyed 1>y# angels to 
a seat of felicity. They likewise conceived 
of heaven under the figure of an entertain- 
ment, at which there should be present Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, with all the blessed. 
This figure was sometimes adopted by Christ. 
It is here alluded to in the expression, that 
Lazarus was carried to Abraham's bosom. 
The ancients did not sit at their meals, but 
reclined on long seats, like sofas, resting on 
their left arm, so that the iead of one person 
was placed on or near the bosom of another. 
This is what is referred to in John xiii. 23, 
where the beloved disciple is said to have 
been leaning on Jesus' bosom ; that is, he 
was placed next to him at supper. In like 
manner, when it is said in this parable, that 
Lazarus was carried to Abraham's bosom, it 
is meant that he was conveyed to a most dis- 
tinguished place near to Abraham, at the great 
entertainment in heaven. 

Of the rich man, it is said, on the other 
hand, " ^nd in hell he lifted up his eyes, being 
in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and 
Lazarus in his bosomJ^ He petitions the pa« 
triarchy that he would send Lazarus to dip the 
tip of his finger in water to cool his tongue. 
By our Lord's describing the rich man as 
applying to Abraham for relief, he might in- 
tend to reprove the arrogance of the Jews, 
who boasted of their descent from that patri- 
archy and trusted in his merits to deliver them 
from future punishment. In the Talmud, it 
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is said : << Id the future world Abraham will 
ih at the gate of hell^ and will not suffer any 
circumcised Israelite to descend into it." Our 
Saviour might intend to teach the Jews, by 
Abrabam^s mouth, that he would not afford 
any help to the sinners of Israel. It is to be 
observed, that the patriarch, even when he 
saw the rich man in this place of torment^ 
calls him " son.^^ Upon the rich man's re- 
questing Abrahatn to send Lazarus to warn 
his five brethren, the patriarch answers, " Jjf 
they hear not Moses and the prophets^ neither 
will they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead,^^ Our Lord caused this to be ex<* 
emplified in the most literal manner himself, 
by raising another Lazarus from the dead» 
Instead of thus convincing the unbelieving 
Jews, they were so much the more eicaspe- 
rated, and from that moment conspired both 
the death of our Saviour and of Lazarus.. 
After this, Christ himself arose from the 
dead, and his apostles restored some dead 
persons to life ; yet still multitudes of tbet 
Jewish nation persisted in unbelief, and ob- 
stinately rejected the Gospel. 

The lessons this instructive parable teaches 
us are, that there will be a state of retribution, 
where those who live a sensual life, regardless 
of tlie sufferings of others shall not escape 
punishment. That the gifts of Providence 
are a trust from our Creator, to be employed 
in his service, and we are accountable to bim 
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for a proper use of them. That the good, 
however poor and destitute, shall be recom- 
pensed ; and the wicked, however rich and 
powerful, punished. That the present appa- 
rent inequalities in the divine government 
shall be rectified in a future state ; the tri- 
umphs of vice humbled, and the afSictions of 
virtue exchanged for a crown qf gloryy 
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LETTER XXI. 

On the Parable of the Marriage Supper, 

My dear Nieces, 

I will proceed to make some observa- 
tion on the xxii. chapter of Matthew, in which 
our Lord introduces the following parable ; 
" The kingdom of heaven is like unto a cer^ 
iain king, which made a marriage for his son. 
And he sent forth his servants, to call them that 
were hidden to the wedding : and they would 
not come. Again, he sent forth other servants, 
saying, tell them which are bidden, ' Behold, 1 
have prepared my dinner ; my oxen and my 
failings are killed, and all things are ready : 
come unto the marriage.^ But they made light 
of it, and went their ways, one to his farm, 
and another to his merchandize. And the 
remnant took his servants, and entreated them 
spitefully, and sl&iv them. But when the king 
heard thereof he was wroth : and he sent forth 
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his armies, and destroyed those murderers, and 
burnt up their city. Then said he to his ser^ 
vants, the wedding is ready, but they which 
were bidden were not worthy. Go ye, there* 
fore, into the highways ; and as many as ye 
shall find, bid to the marriage. So those ser-* 
vants went out into the highways, and gathered 
together all, as many as they found, both bad 
and good: and the wedding was furnished 
with guests. And when the king came in to 
see the guests, he saw there a man which had 
not on a wedding garment : and he saith unto 
him, Friend, how earnest thou in hither, not 
having a wedding garment^ And he was 
speechless. Then said the Mug to the servants, 
bind him hand and foot and take him away, 
and cast him into outer darkness ; there shaU 
he weeping and gnashing of teeth. For many 
arc called but few are chosen.^* 

It apears to be the principle object of our 
Lord in this parable, under the image of a 
marriage feast, to represent the invitation 
given to the Jev^^s to embrace the Gospel, 
their rejection of that gracious offer, the se- 
vere punishment inflicted upon them for their 
ingratitude and obstinacy, and the admission 
of the heathen to the privileges of Christianity 
in their room. 

The dispensation of the Almighty with re- 
gard to the Christian religion, which is called 
the kingdom of heaven, may be compared to 
the conduct of a certain king, vrho gave a 
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splendid feast on the marriage of ' his sob. 
Both the Jewish and Christian covenants are 
frequently represented in Scripture, under the 
similitude of a marriage contract between 
God and his people. See Isaiah liv. 5, Matt. 
XXV. 1 — 13. Hence there appears a peculiar 
propriety in this comparison. The king's re- 
peatedly sending his servants to call those who 
were bidden to the wedding, signifies the va« 
rious and repeated offers of the Gospel to the 
Jews, first, by John the Baptist, then by our 
Saviour himself, and next by the apostles and 
the seventy disciples, both before and after bis 
ascension. 

A large part of the Hebrew nation, rejected 
all these gracious invitations with contempt. 
" They made light of it^ and went their ways^ 
one to his farm, another to his merchandize^ 
and the remnant took kis servants, and entreat- 
ed them spitefully, and slew them.^^ They not 
only despised and rejected the words of eter- 
nal life, and preferred worldly pleasures and 
interests to the joys of heaven, but pursued 
with unceasing rancour the first preachers of 
the Gospel, even unto death. 

" But when the king heard thereof he was 
wroth, and sent forth his armies, and destroyed 
those murderers^ and burnt up their ci7y." 
These words are prophetic of the destruction 
of the Jewish nation by the Roman armies, 
under the emperors Vespasian, and his son 
Titusi who, not many years after this was 
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spoken, besieged Jerusalem, laid waste the 
city, and slaughtered an immense numbef of 
the inhabitants. This terrible devastation our 
Lord here predicts in general terms, as he 
does more particularly and minutely in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew. He here 
represents this- visitation as the judgment of 
God on this obstinate people, for their rejec- 
tion and crucifixion of Christ, their cruel treat- 
ment of his apostles and the preachers of his 
religion, and (or their other atrocious crimes. 

The king, however, determined to find other 
guests to partake of his magnificent entertain- 
ment ; and as those, who were first invited; 
proved themselves unworthy of his favour, he 
sent other servants into the public roads, or- 
dering them to invite all they should meet, of 
every rank, description, and character. Ac- 
cordingly, they collected a suflicient number 
to furnish. the wedding with guests. 

The picture which our Lord here exhibits, 
of a king making a royal entertainment ; and, 
upon the refusal of those whom he had invited 
to attend, sending his servants into the high- 
ways to collect the travellers and strangers 
they could find, among whom, according to 
St Luke's Gospel, were " the poor, the maim* 
erf, and blind,^^ is not, perhaps, so unlike life, 
as we may have imagined ; and our Lord de- 
scribes a scene which corresponds with exist- 
ing customs. Dr Pocoke says, the Arabs 
never set by any thing that is brought to table ; 
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so that, when they kill a sheep, they dress it 
all, call in their neighbours, and the poor, and 
finish every thing ; and that an Arab prince 
will often dine in the street before his door, 
and call to all that pass, even beggars, in the 
usual expression of, Bismillah ; that is, ^< in 
the name of God ;'' who come and sit down ; 
and, when they have done, depart with the 
usual form of returning thanks. We see here 
a proof of the correspondence of the various 
facts and circumstances recorded in the sa- 
cred writings, to the truth of history, and to an- 
cient oriental usages and manners. 

This part of the parable relates to the calling 
in of the gentiles to the privileges of the Gos- 
pel, after these had been rejected by the Jews* 
The gracious invitations of the Gospel extend- 
ed to all. No exceptions, no distinctions 
were to be made. The servants gathered to- 
gether all, as many as they found, both good 
and bad ; and great numbers embraced the 
gracious offers of salvation made to them by 
the Gospel. 

In order to understand th^ part of the para- 
ble respecting the wedding garment, it is ne- 
cessary to know, that it was the custom 
of Eastern monarchs to send superb vest- 
ments toiill whom they invited to an enter- 
tainment. In the East, even at the present 
day, it is expected that every one, who has 
received a garment from the king, will imme- 
diately clothe himself iR it, readily present 
10 
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himself, and render his homage to the giver; 
otherwise, he incurs the king's displeasure. 
The refusal of a present is, in the East, con- 
sidered as highly offensive to good manners, 
and as a mark of contempt of the giver. 
Hence, in the parable, the king exhibits his 
indignation against the bold intruder who 
dared to appear at the marriage fe^st, without 
the nuptial garment with which he had been 
furnished. 

It is common in Scripture to represent those 
dispositions which distinguish the whole cha- 
racter, under the figure of bodily garments 
and external habits. Thus Job says of him- 
self, " I put on righteousness^ and it clothed 
fifi^ y fn,y judgment was a cloak and a di-* 
adem.^^ Thus we are commanded " to put 
on charity, to be clothed with humility.^* 
And in the Revelations, xix* 7, 8, we find a 
beautiful illustration in point. " The marriage 
of the Lamb is come, and to her (that is, the 
church) was granted that she should be ar- 
rayed in fine linen^ clean and white f^ and 
" the fine linen^^ we are expressly told, is 
" the righteousness of the saints.^^ 

Though this parable, in its primary inten- 
tion, relates to the rejection of the Jews and 
the calling of the gentiles, yet it has, like 
many other of our Lord's parables, a seconda- 
ry reference to persons of every age and na- 
tion, who reject the Christian revelation, or 
who, professing to receive it, live in direct 
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opposition to its doctrines and precepts. The 
same future punishment which is denounfied 
against the unbelieving or hypocritical Jews, 
will be with equal strictness inflicted on them. 



LETTER XXH- 

On the Parable of the Pharisee and Publican. 

My bear Nieces, 

In perusing the New Testament, I wish 
you to attend to the numerous instances in 
which our Lord exhibited his benignity and 
compassion to those who were truly penitent, 
even if they had benn notorious sinners. 

When the Scribes and Pharisees murmured 
against him and his disciples, for eating and 
drinking with publicans and sinners, in the 
house of Matthew, be replied, " They that 
are whole need not a physician^ but they that 
are sick^^^ *' I will have mercy ^ and not sacri'- 
fice^ for I came not to call the righteous^ but 
sinners to repentance,'*'* And on another occa- 
sion, he spoke three parables, in vindication 
of a similar conduct, shewing 'its propriety 
from the consideration that there was joy in 
heaven over repentant sinners^ and that God 
readily embraced such with the arms of his 
mercy. 

The Evangelist informs us, that our Lord 
spoke the parable of the pharisee and publican, 
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*^ to certain persons u)ho trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous^ and despised others,^* 
This parable presents to view two characters, 
that of a proud, ill-natured hypocrite, and thai 
of an humble penitent sinner. 

** Two men went up into the temple to pray^i 
the one a Pharisee, and the other a Publican. 
The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with him" 
self, * God, I thank thee, that I am not as 
other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers^ 
or even as this Publican. I fast twice in a 
week, and give tithes oj all 1 possessJ* But 
the Publican, standing afar off, would not lift 
up so much as his eyes to heaven, but smote 
upon his breast, saying, ' God, be merciful to 
me a sinner.^ " Luke xviii. 10 — 13. 

The Pharisees affected superior sanctity, 
but were really detestable hypocrites. They 
were excessively proud, covetous, censorious, 
and insatiably fond of applause, power, and 
pre-eminence. They studied to appear righte- 
ous before men, but within were full of ex- 
tortion, hypocrisy, and all manner of iniquity^ 

The Publicans, being employed in an office 
highly offensive to their countrymen, that of 
collecting the tribute, which the Jews were 
compelled to pay to the Roman emperor, 
became such objects of general odium, that a 
heathen, and a publican, were terms of equal 
reproach. We find, however, by our Sa- 
viour's account of them, that they more rea- 
dily and generally embraced the Gospel 
than the Pharisees. Hence our Lord says 
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'' They enter into the kingdom before you." 
They repented at the preaching of John, and 
attended to the doctrines of Christ ; while the 
Pharisees, in opposition to both, persisted in 
their unbelief and impenitence. 
. " Two men went up to the temple to prayJ^ 
Here is an allusion to the common custom of 
the Jews, who, in their prayers, resorted to 
the temple, if their situation was near it. If 
they were remote, they prayed with their 
faces turned towards the temple. " The Pha- 
risee" continues the parable, " stood and 
prayed thus within himself^ * God, 1 thank 
thee that I am not as other men are, extortion- 
ers, unjust, adulterers, or even as this Publican* 
I fast tunce in a week, 1 give tithes of all 1 
possess.* " 

The late excellent Mr Buckminster makes 
the following remarks upon the prayer of the 
Pharisee. 

*' He first thanks his God that he is not as 
other men are, an extortioner. He had not 
wrung from his debtors their hard earnings, 
nor snatched the bread from their children's 
mouths, nor left the parents to pine away in 
the cold damps of a dungeon. He had al- 
ways been contented with sober gains. To 
the Publicans he had cheerfully left the collec- 
tion of a hateful tribute ; therefore, he had 
been guilty of none of the extortions and op- 
pressions of office ; concerned in no usurious 
contracts, or cruel impositions. He was stir- 
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prisiogly free from sins, which he had neither 
opportunity nor temptatton to commit ; and, 
with this wondrous purity, he comes into the 
temple of his God to indulge his self-compla- 
cency ! 

'* He next is thankful that he is not an adul- 
terer. He has not been willing to run the 
dangerous risk of being stoned to death by 
the laws of Moses, of which he was, perhaps, 
a constituted expositor ; and for this, too, be 
thanks his God. 

'^ The catalogue of his excellencies would, 
perhaps, soon have been exhausted, even in 
his own account, had he not, perchance, turn- 
ed his eyes upon a poor Publican, who had 
also come up to the temple to pray. The 
sight of this man adds another clause to his 
impious prayer. *' God, 1 thank thee that lam 
not as this Publican V^ The Publicans were 
a class of men exceedingly odious to the 
Jews, because they were the appointed col- 
lectors of a revenue, which, with a reluctance 
never to be subdued, was paid by this obsti- 
nate nation to the emperor of Rome. It is 
true, the receivers of this tribute were, in 
genera], not less iniquitous than hateful ; and 
nothing but the most extravagant propensity 
to self applause could have found any satis- 
faction in a consciousness of superiority to 
this despised class of his countrymen. Here, 
indeed, closes the Pharisee's enumeration of 
vices, in abstaining from which he congratu- 

<% himself. 
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" The Pharisee, however, in the parable, 
relies not entirely on bis freedom from atro- 
cious guilt. He' has yet in reserve some 
works of supererogation, to recommend him- 
self mure certainly to the God who hears and 
disdains his prayer. " Ifast^** says he, " tioice 
in a week ; I give tithes of all I possess,!*^ 
These fasts, it should be observed, were not 
required by the laws of Moses. They were 
imposed only by the traditions of the Rabbins, 
and adapted to impress an ignorant populace 
with an opinion of their peculiar sanctity, tem- 
perance, piety, and punctuality." 

"* The Publican^^ continues our Saviour, 
* standing afar offy would not so much as lift 
up his eyes unio heaven, but smote upon his 
breast, saying, God, be merciful to me^a sinner !* 
There is nothing in the history, which would 
lead us to conclude, that this humble worship- 
per had been guilty of enormous sins, that any 
unexpiated crime pressed upon his conscience, 
and drew forth this exclamation of abasement 
and remorse. He was, perhaps, as honour- 
able, as pure, and as devout, as was expected 
of the class to which he belonged in the com- 
munity. Still we see him smiting his breast 
with anguish, and hear him exclaiming, * God^ 
be merciful to me, a sinner /' " 

The prayer of the Pharisee evinced a high 
degree of pride and censoriousness. He thanks 
God that he is not like the Publican. Perhaps 
be knew little, or nothing, of the Publican's 
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character. It was CDOugh, that he belonged 
to a class of men who gave great offence to 
bis countrymen. It is said, that the Hebrew 
nation would not eat with a Jewish Publican ; 
that they avoided him no less than they did 
the heathens ; and that they would neither 
make marriages with any of his family, admit 
him into their synagogues, nor receive his tes- 
timony as a witness to any fact. 

On the other hand, the Publican's prayer 
proceeded from a heart penetrated with iei 
sense of his sins ; and he humbly implores 
the mercy of God. " He stood afar off, (pro^ 
bably iu the court of the gentiles,) and would 
not so much as lift up his eyes to heaven, but 
smote, upon his breast, saying, ' God, be mer- 
ciful to me, a sinner.' " In the spirit of true 
humility, he supplicated the divine forgiveness, 
which he obtained. For our Lord informs 
us, " This man went dovm to his house jusii^ 
Jied, rather than the other-; for every one that 
exalteth himself shall be abased ; ana he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.^^ 
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LETTER XXIII. 

On the Parable of a JSTobleman^ who went t0 

receive a Kingdom* 

Mt dear Nieces, 

Ol^wish you to observe the beautiful 
variety, as well as the diviue excellence,' of 
our Saviour's parables. In sonoe of them he 
appears to allude to historical facts which took 
place during his abode on earth. Thus in 
St Luke's Gospel, chapter xiz. he describes 
" a certain nobleman^ who went inio afar coun* 
try to recevefor hmself a kingdom^ and to 
reiurn,^^ Those who, by succession or inte- 
rest, had pretensions to the kingdom of Judea, 
tr^ivelled to Rome to have it confirmed to 
them by the emperor and senate. Herod 
the Great was established in his kingdom 
by Mark Antony ; and Archelaus his son, after 
the death of bis father, went to Rome, to re- 
ceive from Augustus the confirmation of his 
father's will, by which he had the kingdom of 
Judea assigned to him. Our Lord, perhaps, 
had the latter fact in view, when |;ie framed 
this striking parable. 

The Evangelist Luke informs us, that this 
parable was delivered by our Lord to those 
who accompanied hiio, ^' because he was 
nigh to Jerusalem^ and because they thought 
that the kingdom of God ahotSld immediately 
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appear^'*^ that is, that Christ, after his arrival in 
the city, would establish a temporal kingdom, 
and deliver them from subjection to the Ro- 
mans. 

He said, therefore, " A certain nobleman 
went into afar country to receive for himself a 
kingdom, and to return^* The nobleman re- 
presents our Saviour, who, having finished his 
ministry on earth, ascended into heaven to 
receive the glory reserved for him by the 
Father. 

Before the nobleman sat out on his journey, 
** he called his ten seroaMs, and delivered to 
them ten pounds^ and said unto them, < occupy 
till I come* " The pound given to each of 
his servants, to trade with until his return, 
represents the gifts, abilities, or possessions, 
entrusted to each person, Co glorify God, by 
doing good to mankind. 

The citizens, we are informed, hated him 
and opposed his government. This repre- 
sents the manner in which the unbelieving 
Jews rejected the Messiah, persecuted his 
aposdes, and exerted themselves to the utmost 
to prevent the promulgation of the Christian 
religion. ^ The return of the nobleman ap- 
pears to relate to Christ's coming, in a figura- 
tive sense, to reign over his followers, that is, to 
the establishment of bis spiritual kingdom, the 
kingdom of heaven, o)r Christianity ; which 
was accompanied by the <^estruction of his ob- 
stinate enemies, the unbotidviog Jews* 
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The Evangelist proceeds to state, that 
" when he returned, having received the king-- 
dom, he cofMnanded those servants to be called 
unto him, to whom he had given the money, 
that he might know how much every man had 
gained by trading.^^ But though their trust, 
or stock, was the same, yet their success w.as 
very different. The two first obtained the 
approbation of their Lord ; and each was re- 
warded according to his diligence and im- 
provement. And he said unto him who 
had gained ten pounds, ^^Wdl, thou good 
servant ; because thou hast been faithful m a 
very little, have thou authority over ten cities. 
And he said likewise to him who had gained 
Jive pounds ; Be thou also over Jive cities J^ 

We may learn from this parable, that our 
Lord will apportion the happiness of men, in a 
future life, to the progress they make in virtue 
and holiness, in this probationary state. 

And the third came, saying, " Lord, be-' 
hold here is Ay pmtnd, which I have kept laid 
up in a napkin : for I feared iiee^ because 
thou art an austere man: thou takest up that 
thou layest not down, and reapest that thou 
didst not sow.^^ 

Those selfish and indolent people are here 
described, who, living only for themselves, 
neglect their duty to God, and make no ex- 
ertions to alleviate the miseries, and promote 
the happiness of their fellow creatures. Such 
persons often excuse themselves, because thev 
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do not commit atrocious crimes* But our 
Saviour severely reprimands him who neglect- 
ed to improve the pound which was given him 
to trade with, and ordered it to be given to 
the man who had ten pounds. " Jnd he said 
unio him, wherrfore gavest not thou my money 
into the bank, that at my coming I might have 
required mine own Ufith irUerest ?" 

After the Lord had punished the slothful 
servant, by depriving him of his pound, be 
said to his followers, '^ Unto every one whieh 
hath shall be given ; and from him that hath 
not, even that he hath shall be taken away from 
him" That is, unto those who have by their 
wise and persevering exertions, improved the 
abilities God has given them, more shall be 
added, in consequence of the improvement 
itself. Their moral, intellectual, and religious 
privileges shall be enlarged by their energetic 
exertions. On the contrary, from those whose 
indolence precludes improvement, their un- 
improved ability is taken away, and they 
gradually sink into a greater incapacity, by 
neglecting to make a proper use of what they 
literally may be said to possess. 

Our Lord thus concludes this instructive 
parable. *' BiU tht^e mine fi^nemies which would 
not that I should reign over them, bring hither, 
and slay them before me." Our Saviour here al- 
ludes to the terrible slaughter which awaited 
the Jews for their obstinate unbelief; and 
which terminated in the utter destruction of 
~Vir city and temple, "^ « 
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LETTER XXIV, 

On the Funeral Rites of the Jews* 

My dear Nieces, 

The treatment of the lifeless body has 
yaried in different ages and countries. It ap- 
pears by the New Testament, that it was the 
custom of the Hebrews, in the time of our 
Saviour, to T^rap the body round with many 
folds of linen, and the head in a separate 
cloth. See John xi. 44., xix. 40., xx. 7. It 
was also their custom to expend upon the 
dead, aromatic substances, especially myrrh 
and aloes. A modern Jew has made an ob- 
jection against the history of the New Testa- 
ment, from the account of the quantity of 
spices used at the interment of the body of 
Christ; which, he says, was unnecessarily 
profuse, and even incredible. But it ap- 
pears from the writings of the Jews, that spices 
were used at such times in great abundance. 
In the Talmud, it is said, that eighty pounds 
of aromatic substances were consumed at the 
funeral of Rabbi Gramaliel, the elder. And, 
according to Josepbus, at the funeral of Herod, 
the procession was followed by five hundred 
of his domestics, carrying spices. Why then 
should it be thought incredible, that Nicode- 
mus brought a hundred pounds weight of 
myrrh and aloes to embalm the body of Je- 
11 
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sus ? This was a proof of bis warm attach- 
ment to his divine Instructer ; for, according 
to Josephus, the larger the quantity of spices 
which the Jews used in interments, the great- 
er honour was thought to be done to the dead. 

A box, or coffin, for the dead, was not used, 
except in Babylon and Egypt. The corpse, 
wrapt in folds of linen, was placed upon a 
bier. Thus the son of the widow of Nain, 
whom our compassionate Saviour restored to 
life, was carried forth. The bearers appear 
to have travelled rapidly in the time of Christ, 
as they do at the present day among the mod- 
ern Jews. Luke. vii. 14. 

Sepulchres, otherwise called the everlasting 
houses^ were commonly situated beyond the 
limits of cities and villages. Matt. viii. 28, 
Luke vii. 12. The Mosaic law respecting de- 
filement, by means of dead bodies, seems to 
have rendered it necessary, that places for bu- 
rial should not be situated within them. It was 
also the custom among other nations, as well as 
among the Hebrews, (and continues to be the 
practice to the present day in the East,) to bury 
out of the city ; except in the case of kings 
and very distinguished men, whose ashes were 
commonly permitted to repose within it. The 
sepulchres of the Hebrew kings were upon 
Mount Zion. See 2 Kings xiv. 20. The He- 
brews generally exhibited a preference for bu- 
rying their dead in gardens, and beneath sha- 
dy trees. See Genesis xxxv. 8, 1 Samuel 
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xxxi. 13, 2 Kings xxi. 8. We find that Jo" 
sepb of Aritnatbea had prepared a tomb for 
himself in a garden, in which bur Lord was 
buried. John xiXf4L In Eastern countries, 
at the present day, green boughs and flowers 
are used in ornamenting sepulchres; and 
sometimes herbs and flowers are planted about 
the graves of the dead. / 

The sepulchres of the Jews, who were able 
to aflford the necessary expense, were exten- 
sive caves, or vaults, which were, in some in- 
stances, the work of nature ; in some, artificial 
excavations of the earth ; and in others, they 
were cut out of the rocks. See Matt, xxvii. 60, 
John xi. 38. The entrance into these sepul- 
chres was by a descent over a number of 
steps. The roofs were generally arched ; 
and some of them were so spacious, as to be 
supported by colonnades. They admitted do 
light, being closed by a large stone, placed at 
the opening of a narrow entrance. See the 
description of our Lord's sepulchre. Matt, 
xxvii. 60, Luke xxiii. 53. The different 
kinds of sepulchres, with the very walls of the 
inclosures, were constantly kept clean and 
whitewashed. Hence our Lord upbraids the 
Scribes and Pharisees with being like unto 
whiied sepulchres^ which indeed appear beauii- 
Jul outside^ but unthin are Jull of dead men^s 
boneSf and of all undeanness. Matt, xxiii. 27, 
28. It was in such sepulchres as have been 
described, that the demoniacs, mentioned in 
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the eighth chapter of Matthew, bad^heir dwel- 
ling. 

The grief of the Jews, and other OrieDtals, 
on an occasion of death, was, as it is at this 
day iu the East, very extreme in its expres- 
sions. As soon as a person dies, the females 
in the family, with a loud voice, set up a sor- 
rowful cry. They continue it as long as they 
can, without taking breath, and the first shriek 
of wailing dies away in a low sob. After a 
short space of time, they repeat the same cry, 
and thus continue it for eight days» Every 
day, however, it becomes less frequent, and 
less audible. The hianner of expressing over- 
whelming grief was to rend their garments, 
tear their hair or beard, scatter dust and ashes 
in the air, or place them upon their heads, or 
mt down upon ashes. They fasted, abstained 
from the comforts of life, and laid aside every 
ornament. They clothed themselves in sack- 
cloth, and in sable robes, made of cheap and 
coarse sXuS. 

The time of mourning for the <dead was 
longer, or shorter, according to the dignity of 
the person deceased. In the time of Christ, 
the ceremonies indicative of grief, continued 
eight days,^ dNring which time they shut them- 
selves up, for the most part, in their houses ; 
or, if some extraordinary occasion forced 
them to appear in public, they went barehead- 
ed, and without shoes. This explains the 
reason why Ezekiel, when be was commaod- 
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ed to abstain from the rites of mourning, was 
directed to bind the tire upon bis head, and 
to put shoes upon his feet. It was, however, 
a custom of the Jews, to visit the sepulchres 
of their deceased friends, three days ; for so 
long they supposed their spirits hovered about 
them. But when they perceived that their 
visage began to change, all hopes of a return 
to life were at an end. From the narrative of 
St John, respecting the death and resurrection 
of Lazarus, it appears, however, that in Judea, 
persons were accustomed to visit the tombs of 
their deceased relations after the third day, to 
lament their loss, and give vent to their grief. 
If this bad not been a common practice, the 
people who came to comfort the sisters of 
Lazarus, would not so readily have concluded, 
when Mary went out suddenly to meet Christ, 
*' She goeth to the grave to weep iherey 

The Hebrews used to compose elegies on 
the death of those who had held a distinguished 
rank in society. See 2 Samuel iii. 33. It was 
usual for those who were present at a house 
of mourning, to chant in melancholy strains 
the virtues of the deceased. To their songs 
of lamentation, they added the sound of musi- 
cal instruments of the melancholy kind. Thus, 
when our Lord raised the daughter of Jairus, 
when he came to the house, be found "<Ae 
minstrek and the people making a noiseJ- ^ 
The custom, in the time 'of our Saviour, was 
for the musicians to begin the dirge, and for 
11* 
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tliose who ^ere present to follow, beating 
their breasts and keeping time with the in- 
strument. Sometimes, as may appear from 
the narrative just referred to, many persons 
were assembled uttering cries of mourning 
when any one expired. This usage is still 
retained in the East, and is considered as a 
mode of paying honour to the decei^sed. 

A custom prevailed in Palestine, in Phry-* 
gia, and afterwards among the Greeks and 
Romans, for the friends and relations of the 
deceased to hire professional mourners to at* 
tend funeral processions. This office gene* 
rally fell to the lot of women, who strove, 
by their doleful lamentations, to extort grief 
from those who were present. The children, 
in the streets through which they passed, of- 
ten suspended their sports, to imitate ^e 
sounds, and joined in the doleful expressions 
of grief. Sometimes part of the children na- 
turely refused to join with the others. It is this 
which is referred to in the words used by our 
Saviour : fVe have mourned unto you and 
ye have not lamented,'*^ The following pas- 
sage in Jer. ix. 17. 18., proves, that hiring fe- 
male mourners was formerly the custom 
among the Jews. Call for the mourning 
women^ that they may come^ and let them make 
haste^ and take up a wailing for us, that our 
eyes may run down with tearsy and our eyelids 
gush out vnth watersJ*^ 

The funeral ceremonies of the Jews were 
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finished, by rolling the dosing stone to the 
door of the sepulchre ; after which, the lamen- 
tations ^were renewed. Those persons who 
lived near to the mourners, prepared food for 
them, in order to refresh them after such a 
scene of suffering and grief. These refresh- 
ments were sometimes called the bread of hit* 
iemess, and sometimes the cup of consolation.^ 
See Jer. xvi. 7, Exekiel xxiv. 17. 



LETTER XXV. 

On the Character of Herod^ Tetrarch of 

Galilee. 

Mt DE4R Nieces, 

In a formqr letter I mentioned the 
cruel and vindictive character of Herod the 
Great, who murdered the infants of Bethle- 
hem, wishing to involve the Saviour of the 
world in their destruction. Ambition and 
jealousy induced him to commit this atrocious 
act. He was conscious that his seat on the 
throne was insecure, being an Idumean by 
birth, who had received his kingdom from the 
Romans, and acted as their viceroy. Herod, 
soon after the massacre of the infants, suffer- 
ed a most torturing and iforrid^death. 
• Herod Antipas, his son, tetrarch of Galilee, 
who beheaded John the Baptist, is represent- 
ed as a man of a cruel and deceitful character. 
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He recommended himself with great art to 
the Jews, by pretending a love for their reli- 
gion ; while, intent upon his own private in- 
terests, he servilely flattered the Roman em- 
peror. The Herodians, formerly mention- 
ed, were his creatures and spies, who spread 
themselves over the country, to hear the con- 
versation of the people concerning their mas- 
ter, and were secretly ordered to watch the 
discourses and proceedings of our Saviour. 
These facts illustrate the propriety of our 
Lord's reply to those who advised him to flee 
from the machinations of Herod. " Go ye, 
and tell thatfox^^^ &z;c. Luke xiii. 32. This tide 
was properly applied ; for Herod was artful as 
well as cruel. 

The Evangelists relate Herod's unlawful 
marriage with Herodias, his brother Philip's 
wife, whom, in violation of all the laws of hospi- 
tality, he seduced, while a guest in his broth- 
er Philip's house. Josephus informs us, that 
Herodias was grand-daughter to Herod the 
Great, and, consequently, she was niece both 
to Philip her former, and Herod her latter 
husband. 

It appears from Mark vi. 20. that Herod 
had taken much notice of John the Baptist ; 
had listened to his instructions with apparent 
satisfaction, and had done many things in con- 
sequence of his exhortations. But John, being 
a prophet, and not a courtier, had the mag- 
nanimity to reprove Herod for his incestuous 
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adulterj. The tetrarcfa, exasperated at the 
boldoess of John, ^ laid hold of him^ and 
bound Atm, and put him in prison^ and wish* 
ed to hill him. Bui he feared the multitude^ be* 
cause they accounted John a prophet.^* Yet, 
notwithstandiiiji; his resentment against the 
Baptist, the character of that excellent man, 
his saiictity, disinterestedness, and even his 
courage in reproving his profligacy, command- 
ed his veneration, and excited his fears ; for 
we are told expressly, that " Herod feared 
John^ knounng him to be a righteous and holy 

flROfl." 

According to Josephus, the motive which 
induced Herod to imprison and kill the Bap- 
tist, was his jealousy of his popularity, and 
fear lest he should excite the people to rebel. 
John came in the wilderness of Judea, and 
proclaimed that the ^' kingdom of heaven was 
at hand.^* This a jealous prince, like Herod, 
iVpuld naturally understand as an annunciation 
to the Jews, that the great king^ who should 
rescue them from the Roman yoke, and de- 
throne the Herodian family, was about to 
make his appearance. This mistaken notion, 
which he cherished in common with the Jews 
at this time, must necessarily have 611ed him 
with consternation. He therefore seized and 
imprisoned the man whose popularity he 
dreaded, though even he could not but feel 
respect for his integrity. 

In the mean time, the vindictive and mali- 
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cious Herodias, used ev'ery artifice to keep 
alive, and iaflaoie the resentment of Herod, 
and \vearied bim with continual entreaties to 
put John to death. But, however desirous 
Herod was of gratifying Herodias, his fear of 
the people induced him, for a time, to resist 
her importunities, though he still kept John in 
prison ; while Herodias only waited a favour- 
able opportunity to effect his destruction. 

It has been supposed, that the circumstances 
related by the Evangelists, as leading immedi- 
ately to the death of John, were only a part of 
a preconcerted scheme, a mere artifice, on the 
part of Herod, arranged by him with Hero- 
dias. He bad determined on the execution 
of the Baptist ; but wished to assume the ap- 
pearance of ordering it unwillingly ; of being 
taken by surprise, and only doing it under the 
compulsion of an oath. He hoped, in this 
way, to screen himself from part of the odium 
of the action, and to save himself from some 
of the consequences of destroying a man, 
whose popularity was one; principal cause that 
he put him to death. On his birth day, as is 
related, he gave an entertainment to his court 
and the principal officers of his army. At this 
entertainment, Salome, the daughter of Hero- 
dias by her former husband Philip, as a pecu- 
liar and very uncommon compliment, came 
and danced before the company. This young 
lady, probably, possessed great external ac* 
compUsbments ; and her manner was very 
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yacefuly so that Herod appeared delighted, 
and promised . with aa oath to give her what* 
ever she should ask, though it were ^^ the hcif 
af his kingdam.^^ Salome, being previously 
instructed by her mother, requested that the 
head of John the Baptist might be given to 
her in a charger, or a large dish. Herod as* 
sumed a show of great regret on this occasion, 
but pretended, that out of regard to his 
oath he could not refuse. He therefore 
ordered John to be beheaded, and his head 
presented to the young lady, who carried 
it to her mother. It was, and still continues 
to be, a cu3tom in the East, to produce the 
heads of those ordered to be put to death, 
as a proof that they have been really execu- 
ted. 

It appears that, ^fter this atrocious act, Herod 
was pursued by the horrors of a guilty con- 
science. For though, like most people of 
rank, he had probably embraced the opinions 
of the Sadducees, who denied the immortality 
of the soul and the resurrection ; yet conscious 
of his crimes, his fears overruled the errors of 
his sect, and his terrified imagination repre- 
sented John the Baptist, risen from the dead,^ 
and armed with the power of working mira- 
cles, for the purpose, he perhaps imagined, o^ 
punishing him lor this murder, as well as .to 
bis other wicked deeds. re- 

The just judgments of God overtook 
the actors in this tragic scene. Herod's isb 
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latrful connexion with Herodtas, proved tb« 
cause of his ruin. Josephus informs us, that, 
in order to marry this wicked woman, be di- 
Torced his first wife, the daughter of Aretas, 
king of Arabia, who, resenting Herod's beba- 
▼iour to his daughter, declared war against 
him, and totally defeated bis army, with great 
slaughter. This, says Josephus, the Jews con- 
sidered as a judgment of heaven against the 
tetrarch, for the murder of John the Baptist. 

After this event, Herodias, inflamed with 
envy, upon hearing tbat her brother, Agrippa, 
was made king by Caligula, the then empe* 
ror, almost compelled Herod to go to Rome, 
to obtain similar preferment for himself* 
The emperor, having been informed of his 
bad conduct, and justly suspecting his loyalty 
to him, instead of granting bis request, banish- 
ed him and his wife to Lyons, in France^ 
where they died in poverty and misery. 



LETTER XXVL 

Account of PUate. 

My dear Nieces, 

j. I will now give you a brief account of 

llate, the Roman governor, during whose 
f°Sministration our Lordl was condemned and 
'^^-jcified. 
^^^In the 12th or 13th year of Tiberias, th^ 
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Roman emperor, Pontius Pilate was^appoiRt* 
ed governor of Judea. He began bis career, 
by bringing, one nigbt, into Jerusalem, Roman 
ensigns, baving upon them images of tbe em- 
peror, which he designed to set up in the citj. 
The Jews regarded these images with reli- 
gious abhorreoce, as a violation of the second 
commandment. They fell at his feet, be- 
seeching him to remove them. Upon their 
continuing their entreaties, day after day, he 
posted soldiers at a private place, ordering 
them, upon a signal given by him, to p.ut the 
suppliants to death. But finding they prefer- 
red death to enduring such a supposed viola- 
tion of their law, he desisted from his purpose, 
and caused the images to be removed. 

St Luke mentions the '^ Galileans whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices " 
They were, probably, the followers of Judas 
Gaulonites, who denied the lawfulness of pay- 
ing tribute to Caesar, and whom, assembled at 
the temple to offer sacrifices at the Passover, 
Pilate took the opportunity of attacking, and 
putting to death. He also made a terrible 
slaughter of tbe Jews, when they attempted to 
hinder him from taking money from their cor- 
ban, or sacred treasury, which he spent in 
building an aqueduct in Jerusalem. The 
whole of his administration was, according to 
Josephus, one continual scene of rapine, ve- 
nality, and cruelty. 

According to the Evangelists, tbe Jewish 
12 
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council, having, as they pretended, convicted 
Jesus of blasphemy, went with him before this 
unrighteous governor, in order that he might 
pronounce the sentence of death upon him. 
The conduct of Pilate, when our Lord stood 
before him to be judged, is very remarkable. ^ 
His extreme reluctance to pass sentence upon 
him, forms a sjtriking contrast to his merciless 
behaviour in general. ^ He was, indeed, fully 
convinced of bis innocence ; but in the for- 
mer atrocious cruelties he had perpetrated, he 
made no scruple of confounding the innocent 
with the guilty. His unwillingness to con- 
demn Jesus cannot, therefore, be ascribed to 
a nice regard to justice. It was partly owing 
to his hatred and contempt of the Jewish na- 
tion, which led him to disregard their com- 
Elaints and accusations ; and partly to his 
aving been previously informed, of what now 
evidently appeared to him, that the prosecu- 
tion was carried on, not on account of any of- 
fence against the laws of the Romans, or 
Jews, but from enmity and hatred to Christ. 
For the Evangelist, Matthew, expressly in- 
forms us, that " He knew that for emy they 
bad delivered him.'* 

The Jews accused our Liord before the tri- 
bunal of Pilate, of pert>erting the nation^ and 
forbidding to give tribute to desar^ sayings 
that he himself was the Christ, a king ! In 
this charge they addressed themselves with 
great dexterity to Pilate's passions and fears. 
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As di Roman governor, this was an accusation 
to which it was necessary for him to give 
some attention ; and he exposed himself to 
considerable danger, by his hesitation and re- 
luctance. 

In order to prepare us for the issue of this 
trial, we must keep in mind, that though Pi- 
late, at the commencement of his governmept, 
treated the Jews with great haughtiness and 
contempt, yet, in the progress of his admin- 
istration, he found it necessary to study their 
favour, and attempted to secure it by some 
mean condescensions. 

In the coarse of our Lord's trial, the Jews 
accused him of making himself the Son of 
God. The Evangelist, John, informs us, 
that " when Pilate heard that saying he was 
the more afraid^^ Doubtless he recollected 
the miracles, said to have been performed by 
Jesus, and therefore susp<|cted that be was, in 
reality, the son of a god. For the religion the 
governor professed led him to acknowledge 
the existence of demigods and heroes, or men 
descended from the gods. The heathens also 
believed that the gods appeared upon earth 
in the form of men. Pilate, therefore, probably 
feared that our Saviour was really something 
more than man, and that some judgment 
would befall him, if he consented to his death ; 
there being many examples, iathe Pagan my- 
thology, of persons who were severely punish- 
ed for insults to the gods, or their favourites 
and attendants. 
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When urged by the accusers of our Lord 
to condemn him, Pilate hesitated, deliberated, 
and remonstrated, in order to moderate their 
rage, and reduce them to reason. After three 
repeated examinations, he 'firmly declared, "i 
find no fault in him,^^ He thus exhibited 
his full conviction of the innocence and digni- 
ty of his character, and used variq^s expedi- 
ents to frustrate the malicious attempts of the 
Jews. The chief priests and rulers, appre* 
bensive of the governor's ' design to release 
our Lord, cried, saying, '^ If thou let this man 
go^ thou art not Casar^s friend,^* This speech 
greatly alarmed Pilate. He well knew the 
jealous and vindictive temper of the emperor 
Tiberius ; and that it was his practice to em- 
ploy a large number of spies, to watch the 
conduct of all his officers, that nothing might 
be done in any of the provinces, which would 
in the least degree interfere with his authority. 
He was also sensible that the Jews were ca- 
pable of misrepresenting him to the emperor, 
if he reftised to comply with their cruel wish- 
es. In this situation, actuated by the fear of 
losing his power, and the honours conferred 
on him by the emperor Tiberius, he delivered 
Jesus to be crucified. 

The Evangelist informs us, that " when 

Pilate saw he could prevail nothings he took 

water^ and washed his hands before the multi- 

titude^ saying, I am innocent of the blood of this 

just person; see ye to tr.'* To wash the 
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hands as a symbol of innocence, was usual 
among the Jews. See Psalm* xxvl It was also 
practised by the heathens. By this ceremony, 
Pilate gave the most solemn and public testi- 
mony to the innocence of Jesus. And by this 
act, he endeavoured to exonerate himself 
from the guilt of this infamous transaction, 
and tranefer it to the Jews. 

Pilate, having unwillingly condemned our 
Lord, wrote an inscription, to be fixed on his 
cross : " This is Jesus of JVazareth^ king of 
the JewsJ^ He caused the title to be inscribed 
in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, 
to intimate to ail present, that it was for no 
crime that Jesus suffered. Pilate had repeat- 
edly pronounced him innocent, in th,e course 
of his trial. At last, he makes the cross itself 
proclaim his innocence. We are not surprised 
th^t his conduct gave offence to the Jews, as 
it expressed so strongly a dissapprobation of 
their conduct. They applied to him to have 
the title altered, but he firmly adhered to what 
he had done. The steadiness of Pilate, on 
this occasion, will not be a mystery, when we 
view it in connexion with his whole preceding 
conduct. It shews that, to the last, he was 
consistent with himself in his opinion of the 
innocence of Jesus. 

It is with satisfaction we learn, that the sa-. 
orifice which this Unrighteous judge made to 
bis interests and ambition, did not contribute 
in the least to his security, and the advance- 

12* 
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tnent of his favorite objects. We learn from 
good authority, that he was, not long after, re- 
moved from the government in disgrace, sent 
to Rome to answer for his crimes, and banish- 
ed to Vienne in Gaul, where he languished 
for some time in great misery, and at last end- 
ed his life by suicide. 

LETTER XXV 11. 

On the Miracles ofCknsU 

Mt bear Nieces, 

The history of the Jews is full of mira- 
cles, from the time of Abraham to the Baby- 
lonish captivity. But, after the restoration of 
that people to their country, till the birth of 
Christ, there was an intermission of more than 
five centuries. John the Baptist was "a 
prophet^ yea, and more than a prophet f^ but it is 
expressly said of him, that he ^^ wrought no 
miradeJ^ After so long an interval, it was 
reserved for our Lord himself to raise the at- 
tention of his people, by miraculous works ; 
which, though at all times astonishing and aw- 
ful, must have strpck men with additional force, 
by the novelty of their appearance. 

The genius of the Hebrew religion was rigo- 
rous and severe ; and the miracles of Moses, 
for the greater part, were suited to inspire ter- 
ror. He brought down hail and lightning up- 
on the Egyptians, converted water into blood, 
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inflicted grievous plagues, and smote all the 
first born in the land of Egypt, Before the 
Lord descended on Mount Sinai, awful pre* 
cursors were sent to prepare his way. The 
miracles wrought to establish the Jewish re* 
ligion, often involved the ruin of a multitude 
of transgressors ; as, for instance, in the de* 
struction of Korah and his accomplices. In 
some instances, however, the miracles which 
are recorded in the Hebrew Scriptures are of 
a character of unmixed benevolence, and re- 
semble those by which our Lord confirmed the 
truth of that dispensation of mercy, which be 
brought to the world. 

Almost all the miracles of Christ were acts 
of mercy, which evinced his tender sympathy 
with human sufierings, and harmonized with 
the nature of that kingdom, which consisted in 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Spirit. For genuine moral subjimity, we can 
conceive nothing superior to these interposi- 
tions of divine power, blended with benevo- 
lence, and a tender concern for human sufiTer- 
ings. All his miracles were a continual testi- 
mony of the interest he took in human happi- 
nes. His divine example and heavenly pre- 
cepts illustrated and corroborated each other. 

The miracles of Christ extended to the re- 
lief of every evil which is incident to sufifering 
humanity. He caused the blind to see, the 
deaf to hear, the lame to walk, and nerved 
the withered hand with strength. He made 
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tHe maiiTie(f whole, and the bowed down 
straight, healed the leper, restored strength to 
the paralytic, aud raised the dead to life. 

It is remarkable, that, among the many 
miracles performed by our Lord, iwo only are 
of a penal nature, viz. those of destroying a 
herd of swine ; and blasting the barren fig- 
tree. In respect to the first, it ought to be 
considered, that, though the Gadarenes were 
generally heathens, there were Jews in the 
city, who were led to transgress the Mosaic 
law by feeding swine, in order to carry on a 
lucrative trade with the Romans. Herds of 
swine were forbidden property to the Hebrew 
nation. The law of Moses prohibited their 
being used for food. The law of Hyrcanus 
forbade the keeping of them for profit. The 
keepers felt their guilt, and, dreading, perhaps, 
a more severe punishilient, fled. 
. Our Lord's blasting the barren fig-tree, was 
a symbolical action, intended to intimate the 
ruin oY the Jewish nation, for neglecting to 
improve their privileges; and to teach, that 
all mere outward professors of the Gospel, 
would share the same fate. 

The Evangelist Mark informs us, that our 
Saviour, on his way to Bethany from Jerusa- 
lem, '' seeing a Jig-tree afar off, having 
leaves, he came, if haply he might find any 
thing thereon; but when he came to it, he 
found nothing but leaves, for the time of Jigs 
was not yet,^^ And Jesus said utUo it^ " May 
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yiont tat fruit of thee hereafter forever. ^^ The 
season of figs, by which is meant the season 
for gathering in Jigs^ being not yet come, 
our Lord might reason£(b]y expect to find fig$ 
on this tree, which, from its luxuriant foliage, 
had so promising an appearance. According 
to Pliny, says Archbishop Newcome, the fig- 
tree in Judea shows its leaf after its fruit. 
Therefore on a tree which had leaves, one 
might look for fruit. The tree was a very in- 
considerable loss in a country, where so much 
fruit abounded, and probably was no man's 
private property. But the moral was of ad- 
vantage at the time, and continues a lesson of 
perpetual instruction. Thus the destruction 
of the barren fig-tree becomes a ^pirtual 
benefit to mankind wherever the Gospel is 
preached. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

On the symbolical Character of our Lories 

Miracles. 

My dear Nieces, 

The works which our Lord performed 
were suited and designed, not only to prove 
the truth of his divine mission, by the display 
of supernatural power, but sometimes also to 
convey certain lessons of moral instruction, 
eonnected with the history of his religion. 
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And this is a circumstance which widely dis- 
tinguishes the miracles of Jesus, fronn all the 
artifices of impostors. This position may he 
illustrated by a few examples. 

When, at his Lord's command, Peter let 
down his net, and, though he had hitherto 
toiled in vain, was surprisingly successful ; 
this lesson was to prepare him for the equal- 
ly astonishing success he should meet with, 
when, on the .authority of his divine Master, 
he should spread the net of the Gospel, and 
gather converts into his church, becoming a 
ji$her of men. When, by Peter's preaching, 
three thousand souls were added to the church, 
the type of the draught of fishes was abun- 
dantly fulfilled. 

Christ healed the sick and the afflicted; 
and his beneficence, in this respect, was to be 
considered as a living figure, that be was the 
great Physician of souls. His curing all, pro- 
miscuously, who applied to him for relief, 
plainly shewed, that he '^ came not to condemn 
the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved." 

Our Saviour gave eyes to the blind, in to- 
ken that " he was the light of the world.'' 
John ix. 6. This miracle was a lively em- 
blem of the efScacy of his instructions to illu- 
minate the darkness of the human understand- 
ing. 

The barren fig-tree, covered with leaves, 
which withered at Christ's rebuke, was, as 
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has been intimated, a striking figure of the 
Pharisaical religion, which consisted only in 
outward show ; and of the rejection and fall 
of the Jewish nation. 

Our Saviour's feeding the multitude, in a 
miraculous manner, may be regarded as em- 
blematical of the truth, that he was the living 
bread which came down from heaven. The 
figure of meat and drink as denoting religious 
instruction, was familiar to Jews. 

Our Lord's raising the dead was a miracle 
peculiarly suitable to him who came to bring 
life and immortality to light. Therefore when 
be raised Lazarus from the dead, he uttered 
these majestic words, " / am the resurrection 
and the life : he that believeth in me^though 
he were deady yet shall he 2tv6." 

Accordingly, in performing these miracles, 
or soon after, we often find our Saviour, when ^ 
the memory of them was fresh in the minds 
of his hearers, directing his discourses to the 
spiritual lessops, which were conveyed by his 
miracles* • 
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LETTER XXIX. 

Of our Lord* i Prophecies* 

My d£ar Nieces, 

Our Lord exhibited his prophetic cha- 
racter in various instances during bis abode 
on earth, and gave ample proofs of his divine 
mission, by his prophecies as well as mi- 
racles. The accomplishment of his predic* 
tions is an attestation of his being sent by God. 

Christ foretold his own death, and the va- 
rious circumstances attending it, his r.esurrec- 
tioa and ascension, the conversion of the gen- 
tiles, the persecutions of the apostles, the rapid 
spread of his religion, and that all the powers 
of hell should never be able to prevail against 
it. 

But none of our Saviour's prophecies are 
more surprising, than those relating to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, which are recorded 
by three Evangelists. See Matt, xxiv, Mark 
xiii. Luke xxi. The utter ruin of Jerusalenr, 
the overthrow of the temple, and the disper- 
sion of the Jews, is foretold, as to be accom- 
plished in that generation^ when there was far 
from being any appearance of such an event. 
The Jews were then at peace with the Ro- 
mans, with whom they could have no prospect 
of contending with success ; dr, if they should 
have revolted, and been subdued, there was 
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BO example in all the Roman conquests of 
such a devastation being made in any country, 
as was foretold to take place in this. Jose- 
phus, who was an eye-witness of the un- 
paralleled sufferings bi the Jews during the 
siege of their metropolis, remarks, that all 
the calamities that ever befel any nation^ 
since the beginning of timd, were far less than 
the miseries of his countrymen, during that 
awful period. 

Our Saviour, in the course of his prediction 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, says, " Ferity 
1 say unto you, this generation shall' not pass till 
all these things be fiilfilled ;^\\hni is, until the 
great tribulation shall be experienced, which 1 
have foretold shall attend the ruin of this de- 
voted city* This shocking event took place 
about thirty-seven ydars from the time in 
which our Lord uttered this prophecy ; so 
that many then living witnessed its fulfil- 
ment, and among others the beloved disci- 
ple, John. 

While speaking on the same subject, our 
Lord also predicts ** that the Oospel of the 
kingdom should be preached in all the world^ 
for a witness unto all nations.^* It appears 
from the Acts of the Apostles, that the Chris- 
tian religion was very widely spread, previous- 
ly to the destruction of Jerusalem. Paul ap- 
peals to the extensive preaching of Chris- 
tianity, as a known* fact. " Have they not 
heard ? Tea, verdy their sound has gone forth 

13 
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into alt the earthy and their words uwto the enit 
of the world,^^ Ml the world meam the Ro- 
man empire, the then imperial world. The 
professors of Christianity in Rome, as early a$ 
the reign of Nero, amounted to such multi- 
tudes, that they excited the jealousy of the 
Romans; and the 6rst heathen persecution was 
commenced against them by that emperor* 
Dr Newton makes the following remarks 
on our Saviour's prediction concerning Jeru- 
salem. *' The Jews, who exclaimed, his bloofi 
he upon us and our children ! found their imT 
precation remarkably fulfilled in the destruc- 
tion of their city and temple by Titus ; and 
there seems to be some correspondence be* 
tWeen their crime and their punishment. 
They put Jesus to death, when the nation was 
assembled to celebrate the Passover ; and 
when the nation was also assembled to cele- 
brate the same festival, Titus shut them up 
within the walls of Jerusalem. The rejection 
of the true Messiah was their cnme ; and the 
following of false Messiahs to their destruction, 
was their punishment. They sold, and bought, 
Jesus as a slave ; and they themselves were 
afterwards sold, and bought, ai the lowest 
prices. They preferred a robber, and mur- 
derer, to Jesus, wl)om they crucified between 
two thieves \ and they themselves were after- 
wards infested with bands of thieves and rob- 
bers. They put Jesus to death, lest the Ro- 
mans should come and take away their place 
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and nation ; and the Romans did come and 
take away both. They cruciBed Jesus before 
the walls of Jerusalem ; and before the walls 
of this city, they themselves were crucified in 
such numbers, that, it is said, room was want- 
ed for the crosses, and crosses for the bodies." 
Since in this letter, 1 can only give you, 
my young friends, a few hints respecting the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; and as the exact 
fulfilment of our Saviour's predictions renders 
this subject peculiarly interesting, I must refer 
you to my History of the Jews. When you 
can spare time to peruse so large a work, I 
wish you to read Josephus' Wars of the Jews. 



LETTER XXX. 

Of the Forms of Salutation in the East ; and 
our Lor(Ps Farewell Address to his Apostles 

My dear Nieces, 

I will in this letter give you an account 
of the forms of salutation among the Jews, 
and other pations of the East; the character- 
istics of which consist, not merely in the at- 
tituHes in which they put themselves, but in 
the expressions they make use of, which have 
frequently something very devout and sub- 
lime in them. 

The most common form among the ancient 
Hebrews was, " May peace and every bles- 
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sing be yours." " Crod be gracious to thee, my 
Son /** were the words with which Joseph 
received Benjamin. Gen. xliii. 29. This 
would be called, in Europe or in our own 
country, a benediction ; but it is a simple 
salutation in the language of Asia, and is there 
used instead of those offers and assurances of 
service, which it is the custom to make use of 
in the Western countries, on addressing, or 
taking leave of an acquaintance. 

When the Arabs salute each other, it Is 
usually in these terms, " Peace be with you." 
In saying this, they lay their right hand upon 
their heart. The answer is, " With you be 
peace. " Elderly persons frequently add, 
*' And the mercy and blessing of God." The 
Mahometans of Egypt and Syria will not sa- 
lute a Christian in this manner. They con- 
tent themselves with saying, " Friend, how 
do you do ; " or, " Good day to you." 

The antiquity of the salutation, " Peace be 
with you," and the implied idea, that if a per- 
son enjoys peace, all is well with him, appears 
from the earliest accounts we have of patri- 
archal manners. Thus Jacob directs Joseph : 
" Go, see the peace of thy brethren.^* Even 
in the camp, David asked his brethren of their 
peace. There are various instances of this 
phraseology in the Old Testament. 

It cannot easily be imagined how eloquent 
the people of the East, of all religions, are, 
in wishing peace and the mercies of God, to 
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one another, on all occasions ; and e?an they 
who have little acquaintance with those to 
whom they speak. Yet, at the same time, it 
appears, that their, character has ever been 
that of a v^y deceitful people. David says, 
*' They bless mih their mouthy but they curse 
inwardly,^^ Psalm Ixii. 4. This account, how- 
ever, explains the ground on which the Scrip- 
tures so often call the salutation^ and farewells 
in the East, by the term blessings. 

Peace was our Lord's usual and common 
salutation ; and was peculiarly suitable from 
him, who was styled the Prince of Peace. 
His manner of taking leave of his apostles is 
extremely pathetic and affectionate. " Peace 
I leave with you ; my peace I give unto you : 
not as the world givethy give 1 unto you»^ 
This was his farewell blessing, the hallowed 
benediction of parting love, a legacy of inesti- 
mable^ value, the peace of God which passeth 
understanding ; a blessing which the world 
cannot give, nor take away, the foretaste of 
eternal felicity in heaven. This peace is 
given, not . as the world gives ; not like the 
good wishes of selfish men, which often come 
not from the heart, and which, even if they 
were consecrated by sincerity, have little 
power to calm inquietude, or mitigate a£Qic- 
tion. But the efficacy of our Saviour's part- 
ing blessing is equal to its sincerity. To the 
beloved companions of his sufferings, during 
bis abode on earth, he gives his parting bene- 

14 
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diction, appropriate and permanent ; and oa 
principles, and with authority, infinitely supe- 
rior to all the benedictions of earthly friends, 
he blessed his apostles with the gift of peace, 
or imperishable joy. 

After he had conquered death, and rose 
triumphant from the grave, be repeatedly ad- 
dressed his disciples with the same aflfection- 
ate salutation. 9ee Luke xx\y, 36* John xx. 
13—21. 



QUESTIONS 



FOR THI 

unmnui oir tkb ompsui. 



LETTER n. 

1. What was the general state of the world when Jesus 

Christ appeared upon earth ? 

2. What were the principal objects of worship amon^ 

heathen nations at this period ? 

3. In what places did the heathens worship their gods ? 

4. To whom were the care of their temples and the di- 

rection of their religious rites committed ? ^ 

5. What were the general characters of the pagan priests ? 
0. Was the pagan religion calculated to promote the 

practice of moral virtue ? 

7. What were the consequences of the heathen theology ? 

LETTER III. 

8. Who was king in Judea at the time when Jesus 

Christ was born ? 

9. What was his character ? 

10. Who rebuilt the second temple ? 

11. By whom were the Jews governed, after Herod'e 

death ? 

12. How far did the authority of the Romans eitend 
over the Jews ? 

IS. What was the general character of the Jewish rulers 
who were placed In subordination to the Roman 
gomnment ? 

14. Were there not some examples of eminent piety stiU 
remaining in the Hebrew nation ? 

15. In what character did the Jews eipect their Messiak 
tomppear.' 

16 
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LETTCK TV. 

16. What dittingaiftlied tke SamariUns from the Jew% tn 
the time of our Saviour ? 

17. What were the doctrines of the Pharisees ? 
16. What those of the Sadduceet .' 

19. What those of the Essenes f 

90. What those of the Herodiaos and Gaulooites ? 

21. What were the doctrines of the Odenul Pbilosopliy f 

LETTER V. 

S2. In what city of Palestine was Jesus bom f 

23. Where was he baptised ? 

24 Where did he spend the first years of his life ? 

25. What was the opinion of the Jews respecting Na«a- 

reth ? 

26. Where did our Lord perform his first public miracle ? 

27. \Vhere did he usually reside' during the greatest part 
of the time of his minstry ? 

28. Upon what sea or lake did oar Saviour perform the 

miracle of walking upon the waves ? 
%9. Where is Mount Tabor situated? 
30. Do the Samaritans still remain in Sichem^ their an- 
cient residence ? 
^ai. What distinguished the province of Judea ? 

32. In what manner did our Lord enter Jerusalem ? 

33. What did he say in his lamentatioD over the citj ? 

34. In what place was our Saviour betrayed by Judas? 

35. Where did he raise Lazarus from the dead f 

36. Where was he crucified P 

37. From whence did be ascend to heaven ? 

LETTER VL 

88. In what condition were the Jews left after the de- 
struction of their city and temple? 

39. At what time did Barchoebas, their false Messiah^ 

appear ? 

40. Who excited the Jews, in the reign of Adrian, to rebel 
a^inst the Roman government? 

41. What alteration did the emperor Adrian mak« in 
Jerusalem, when he rebuilt tne city ? 

42. What were the calamities he inflicted on the Jews f 
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43. What aUentions did the emperor Constatitine make 
iQ Jerusalem ? 

44. Who built the chureh of the Holy Sepulchre ? 

45. How were the Jews treated by Constantine ami his 
sons ? 

46. Who attempted to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem ? 

LETTER VII. 

47. Whither did our Lord go, on seeing the multitude ? 

48. What was the primary design of his discourse on the 
mount ? 

49. What blessing did our Saviour pronounce upon the 
poor in spirit ? 

IM). What upon those that mourn ? 
61. What upon the meek ? 

<62. What upon those who hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness ? 
53. What upon the merciful? 
64. What upon the pure in heart ? 
66. What upon peace-makers ? 

66. What upon those persecuted for righteousness' sal^? 

67. To what did our Lord compare his disciples ? 
^. Why were they to let their light shine ? 

LETTER VIIL 

69. What were the prevailing opinions amoBg the Jew« 
of the alterations that should take place during the 
government of the Mesaiah ^ 

60. What did our Lord say of the Scribes and Pharisees? 

61. How did the Jewish teachere interpret the #iath com- 
' mandment ? 

62. How did our Saviour interpret it f 

63. What was meant by the judgment P 

64. What by the council ? 

>65. What does our Lord say was the last punishment f 

66. What does oar Saviour enjoin respecting foringiiig 
our gift to the altar ? 

67. What does our Lord say with respect to swearing ? 

68. What did Jesus say in relation to the passage in 
Deut. xix. ** An eye for an eye," k.c. 

49. How are we to treat our enemtesi and those who 
hate and cone us f 

16 
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70. Hovr perfect are we commatided to be f 

LETTER IX. 

71. What caution did our Lord gire respecting doing oa 

alms, or other acts of kindness and charity ? 

72. How and for what purpose did the hypocrites do 
their alms ? 

73. How are we directed to do our alms? 

74. Where did the Pharisees love to pray ? 

75. How did our Lord direct his disciples to pray .' 

76. How did the Pharisees fast ? 

77. How ought we to fast? 

LETTER X. 

78. Where did our Saviour exhort «8 not to lay up treas« 
sures f 

79. What does he say we cannot serve ? 

80. To what objects did he direct our view, to preserve 
us from anxiety concerning our subsistence ? 

81. What are we first to seek ? 

LETTER XI. 

82. What are we commanded in respect to judging? 

83. What are we to understand by the precept/' Give not 
that which is holy to dop," &c. 

84. What encouragement have we to pray for divine 
assistance ? 

85. To what does our Lord allude in mentioning the 
strait gate ? 

86. To what animal are false teachers compared ? 

87. How are we to know false teachers ? 

88. To what does our Saviour compare those who hear 
his sayings and do them ? 

89. To what does he liken those who hear his sayings 
and do them not ? 

90. Why were the people astonished at hearing oar 

Lord's instructions ? 

LETTER XIL 

91. When Jesus entered into Capernaum, for whom wat 

application made to him for his healing aid ? 

92. What message did the centurion send to our Lord 
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when he was comiit^ ? 
98. To what did the centurion compare the power which 

he believed Jesus had over diseases P 
94i. What did Jesus sa^ to the people coDceming tb« 

faith of the centunoo ? 

95. Wiiat were the virtues by which the centurion was 

distinguished ? 

LETTER XUI. 

96. Of what did the Scribes and Pharisees aecnse the dis- 

ciples ? Matt. XV. 

91. Of what did our Lord accuse the Scribes and Pha- 
risees ? 

96. What did the Scribes and Pharisees teach respecting 
our doty to our parents f 

99. Were not the Pharisees very strict in observing their 
, traditions.' 

100. ^ hy did the Pharisees and Sadducees desire a sign 
from heaven ? 

101. What kind of miracles did they demand .' 

102. What answer did our Lord give tlie Pharisees and 
Saddueees whan they demanded a sign from heaven f 

103. How was Jonah a sign of the Messiah ? 

LETTER XIV. 

'^04. What was the character and condition in life of 
those whom Jesus chose for his twelve apostles ? 

105* What were they to do when they entered a town 
or city .' 

106. What were they to do to those cities which would 
not receive them ? 

107. What did our Lord compare his disciples to, when 
\ he sent them forth to preach ? 

108. What did he command them to be ? 

109. How did he inform them they should be treated f 

110. What did he caution them against? 

111. How did our Saviour encourage them to trust in hii 
providence .' 

112. What does he foretel would be the consequenett 
of his coming into Judea ? 
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LETTER XV. 

113. What did Our Lord say of h» iDdi|;eDt condUion 
while on earth f 

114. How did our Saviour answer the ruler who applied 
to him to know what he sboaid do to obtain eternal 
life f 

1 15. How did the yoang man regard what Jesus told him ? 

1 16. What did Jesus then say to his disciples ? 

117. What are the allusions to natural history hi oar 
Lord's reproof to the Scribes and Pharisees ? 

118. Does our Lord reprove the Scribes and Pharisees itt ' 
the character of a judge, or of a prophet ? 

LETTER XVI. 

119. What metaphor does Isaiah make use of to describe 
the gentleness of our Saviour's administration ? 

120. What virtues does our Lord earnestly enforce upon 
his followers .'* 

121. What did Jesus teach his di•c^)las 1^ setting a child 
in the midst of them ? 

122. Which of the disciples desired o«r Lord << to send 
fire from heaven upon the SamarHans f"* 

123. What was our Lord's reply to their request ? 

124. What was the design of our hard in washtng'his dis- 
ciples' feet ? 

126. How did our Lord, while on the cross, pray for his 
enemies f 

LETTER XVIL 

196. What is a parable in its strictest sense ? 

127. By what nations was this figurative way of oonvvy- 
ing instruction most used .*' 

128. Why did the Eastern nations «se parables f 

129. Of what kind are our Lord's parables? 

130. What are the advantages of teaching by parables f 

, LETTER XVni. 

\ 181. Wiiat fs the narrative contained in the parable of 
I the good Samaritan ? 

I 

1 
\ 
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132. How did the priest and Levite regard the wounded 

man ? 
J 33. What did the Samaritan do ? 

134. Who was neighbour to the unfortunate man? 

135. Where was the scene of the parable laid ? 

136. Where, and on what occasion, was it delivered s*^ 

LETTER XIX. 

137. On what occasioD did our Lord deliver the parable 
of the prodigal son P 

138. What is the story related in this parable ^ 

139. What did the youngest son of a certain man do ? 

140. What did he say to his father when he returned to 
him ? 

141. How was he received by his father ? 

142. How did his elder brother behave at his return ? 

143. What does our Lord inculcate by this parable ? 

LETTER XX. 

« 

144. To whom was ibe parable oC Dives and Lazarus 
particularly addressed ? 

145. What description does our Lord give of the princi 
pal characters mentioned in the narrative f 

146. What was the situation of Dives after death ? 

147. What that of Lazarus?^ 

148. Whom did the rich man see from his place of tor< 
ment? 

149. What did he say to Abraham f 

150. What was Abraham's answer ? 

161. Why did the rich man wish to send Lazarus to his 
father's house ? 

152. Why did Abraham refuse his request ? 

153. What lessons are taught by this parable ? 

LETTER XXI. 

154. To what does our Lord compare the kingdom of 
heaven in Matt, xiiii. ? 

155' What was the pnncipal object of this parable ? 

156. l/oder what similitudes are the Jewish and Christita 
covenant frequently represented In Scripture ? 

157. How were the gracious invitations of the Gospel 
Created by the Jews ? 
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158. How did the king treat those who rejected his iovi 
^ tation to the feast ? 

159. To what does the behaviour of the king allude ? 
ir-^60 After the king's invitation was rejected by those who 

first received it, what method did he take to procure 
guests ? 
161. What part of the parable alluded to the calling of 
y the gentiles ? 

• 102. What is meant by the wedding garment ? 

r^ 163. Why was the king's indignation excited against htn 
him who came to the feast without this garment? 

' LETTER XXII. 

164. On what occasion did our Lord deliver the parable 
of (he Pharisee and -Publican ? 

165. What were the general characteristics of the Pbar* 
isees ? 

166. What of the Publicans ? 

167. What was the praver®f the Pharisee f 

168. What that of the i»ublican ? 

169. f What was the result of their prayers f 

'^ 170. What is the lessbn taught by this parable .' 

LETTER XXIII. 

171. To what historical facts does the parable of the no- 
bleman, in Luke six. allude ? 

172. When, and on what occasion, was it delivered ? 

173. W^hat sum did he leave bis servants to trade upon 
during his absence f 

174. How did they improve the trust committed to them ? 

175. How did the nobleman behave to his servants or 
his return ? 

176. What is taught by t^iis parable ? 

LETTER XXIV. 

177. How did the Jews treat the body after death ? 

178. Where were their sepulchres generally^situated ? 

179. In what manner do the Jews and Eastern natioiM 
express their grief for their deceased friends ? 

180. What was the office of the mourning women ? 

181. How were the funeral ceremonies of the dead co«- 
cluded ? 
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LETTER XXV. 

182. What was the character of Herod the tetrarch ? 

183. What name does our Saviour give him ? 

184. What account do the Evangelists give of him ? 

185. What was his conduct towards John the Baptist f 

186. When Herod heard of the fame of Jesus, whom did 
^ he say be was P 

187. What was the occasion of his enmity to John ? 

188. What time did he perpetrate this murder ? 

189. What befei him and Herodias after this atrocious 
act ? 

LETTER XXVI. 

190. In what manner did Pontius Pilate introduce his 
government into Judea ? 

191. What was his conduct during his administration .? 

192. How did he behave when our Lord stood before 
him to be judged ? 

193. What was the cause of bis extreme reluctance to 
pass sentence on our Lord ? 

194. What accusation did the Jews bring against our 
Saviour before Pilate's tribunal ? 

195. Why was the governor more afraid when the Jews 
accused our Lord of making himself the Son of God . 

196. How4id Pilate witness the innocence of ourSaviour. 

197. What prevailed upon Pilate to deliver him to be 
crucified? 

198 What did Pi' ate do to bear witness to the innocence 
of our Lord, after he had condemned him P 

199. In what way did he afterwards express his opinion 
of our Lord's innocence ? 

200. What befei Pilate after our Lord's crucifixion ? 

LETTER XXVII.; 

201. What kind of miracles were wrought to establish 
the Jewish religion ? 

202. Of what character were the miracles of Christ r 

203. How did they differ from the miracles of Moses and 
and the prophets ? 

204. Which of tne miracles of our Lord were of a penal 
nature ? 
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205. For what wafl the miracle of, destroying the herd of 
swine intended ? 

206. What lesson is learnt from our Lord's blasting the 
barren fig-tree? 

LETTER XXVIIL 

907. What did our Lord teach by the large draught of 

fishes taken by Peter? 
208. What by calming; the tempest ? 
909. What by 'healing the sick and curing the various 

afflictions of suffering humanity? 

210. What by feeding the multitude in a miraculous man> 
ner ? 

211. What by raising the dead ? 

LETTER XXIX. 

212. What were our Lord's prophecies respecting the de- 
struction of Jerusalem ? 

213. What did ou^ Lord say respecting the near approach 
of this great event ? 

214. Was the Christian religion propagated before the de- 
struction of this city ? 

LETTER XXX. 

216. What were the common forms of salutation among 
the ancient Hebrews ? 

216. What forms were, and still are, in use among the 
Arabs and Mahometans of Egypt and Syria ? 

217. How do the Mahometans salute Christians ? 

218. Were not the Eastern nations eloquent in good 
wishes, and protestations of regard? 

210. What leave did X hrist take of his apostles ? 
220. How did it differ from the good wbhes^ which are 
given by the world to their friends ? 



END. 
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